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TYPES OF COHERENCE 


The notion of ‘ coherence ’ has played a significant réle in epistemological 
discussions since ancient times. However, though subjected to differing 
interpretations by different thinkers, the deep typal differences immanent 
in the notion itself seem seldom to have been noticed. Rather, as is usual 
with most philosophical controversies, each type is noticed by some thinker 
or other and declared the sole ‘real’ coherence which alone is significant 
and meaningful to the thinker concerned. The other types, even if admitted, 
are declared as abstract or ‘ unreal’ and, thus, the very question of their 
interrelationships is avoided from the start. It will therefore be our purpose 
in this paper to draw attention to types of coherences met with and sought 
for in different fields, as well as a preliminary consideration of the relations 
holding, or supposed to be holding, between them. 

The concept of coherence is primarily derived from the fields of logic 
and mathematics and continues, in fact, to derive its content and strength 
from them. The coherence in these realms consists mainly in the observance 
of syntactical rules in the derivation of conclusions from primitive assump- 
tions in a particular system. The focal expression finds itself in the law of 
contradiction which states that p and ~p cannot both be true within a 
system. The consistency or coherence within a logical or mathematical 
system, therefore, means that p and ~p must not be derivable from the 
basic assumptions in accordance with the observance of the syntactical 
rules. In case both p and ~p can be derived within a system, it is generally 
concluded that the set of primitive assumptions from which we started is 
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incoherent within itself. But it is equally possible that the incoherence may 
be within the syntactical rules rather than in the set of primitive assumptions 
from which we start. It can, of course, lie in both : the only possibility which 
is excluded being that it lies in neither. 

It is well-known that the non-occurrence of p and ~p within any set or 
sets of derivatives is no proof of the coherence of a particular set of primitive 
assumptions. Unless a generalised consistency-proof is given of a particular 
set of primitive assumptions nothing can be said about the coherence or 
incoherence of the set. Similarly, unless a generalised consistency-proof is 
given of the syntactical rules nothing can be said about their being internally 
coherent or incoherent. The empirical fact of non-derivation of p and ~p 
in a number of cases can be no ground for the coherence of either the primitive 
set of assumptions or of the syntactical rules or both. 

The coherence of a set of syntactical rules, it should be remembered, 
cannot be established by sheer inspection, intuition or self-evidence. The 
obvious reason for this is that coherence is defined in terms of non-derivability 
of p and ~p and unless the impossibility of such a derivation is shown we 
cannot significantly speak of coherence of the syntactical rules or, for that 
matter, of the primitive assumptions. 

However, the non-establishment of the coherence of a particular set of 
assumptions or a particular set of syntactical rules does not usually stand 
in the way of establishing the coherence of a specific derivation within the 
system. If each transformation is in accordance with the rules, the derived 
conclusion is said to be consistent with the primitive assumptions from 
which we started. It is, on the other hand, a relevant question whether a 
valid specific derivation may be made from a set of assumptions or syntactical 
rules which is internally incoherent. Usually, it is supposed that such a 
derivation can be made. At least in the case of mathematics, we start with 
specific derivations and only later on work towards a completely formalised 
deductive structure in which everything is strictly derived from a set of 
assumptions in accordance with certain syntactical rules. Even if such a 
formalisation is achieved, a rigorous consistency-proof may not be available 
for the axiomatic set or the syntactical rules. In fact, even when an incon- 
sistency is decisively shown by the appearance of p and ~p in some partic- 
ular derivation, a change in the axiomatic-set is sought in such a way as 
to preserve the other derivations within the system. 

From the logical point of view, however, all the derivations within a 
system which at any point gives rise to p and ~p must be invalid. The 
only alternative to this seems to hold that either the axiomatic-set or the 
syntactical rules or both are not the minimum required for the derivation 
within the system. For, if this is not the case, all the assumptions in the 
axiomatic-set and all the rules in the syntactic-set are bound to be used in 
every derivation and, thus, make it invalid. Hence, even though the attempt 
be made to preserve the valid derivations within the new system, they can 
hardly be considered as strictly formally valid within the old system. It is 
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only within the new system that they can even legitimately claim formal 
validity for themselves. 

The intuitive apprehension that each step in the derivation is in accordance 
with the transformation-rules permitted by the system may lead some to 
contend that ‘ coherence’ ultimately is a matter of intuition even in a 
deductive system. The apprehension of an instance as falling under a general 
rule can, however, hardly be regarded as the apprehension of ‘ coherence ’. 
A specific individual can scarcely be said to ‘ cohere ’ with the class to which 
it belongs. The issue is, to a certain extent, a linguistic one. But it should 
be remembered that if the meaning of ‘ coherence’ is stretched to cover 
such a case, then all cases of similarity or dissimilarity would become cases 
of ‘ coherence ’ or ‘ incoherence’. As, except for sheer identity, every thing 
is both similar and dissimilar, it will simultaneously be coherent and in- 
coherent in its different aspects. 

The concept of coherence, as thus formulated, gives little difficulty in 
the deductive sciences except those concerned with the consistency-proof of 
the primitive assumptions and the syntactical rules of the system.? Once, 
however, an empirical interpretation is given to the variables, the difficulties 
start piling up. What exactly can be meant by the coherence of propositions 
whose variables have the values concerning matters of fact ? Does coherence 
mean derivability within a system or does it mean ‘ being true together ’ ? 
In case either of the alternatives is held to be true, what exactly is meant 
by ‘ derivability ’ in a system whose basic postulates are themselves empirical 
in nature or by ‘ being true together ’ when ‘ being true ’ is itself an empirical 
state of affairs ? 

It is usually supposed that the derivation from the postulates is a purely 
deductive affair and that the question of empirical truth or falsity arises 
only when the issue of the ‘ verifiability ’ of the consequences deduced from 
the postulational theory is raised. Such a view is explicitly contained in 
the well-known description of scientific method as being hypothetico- 
deductive-verificational in nature. But deduction from hypotheses, which 
themselves are empirical, can hardly be strictly deductive in character. It 


1It may be interesting here to note the similarity between our attempt to preserve 
the specific derivations within the new system and the attempt to preserve the particular 
empirical truths within a new theory necessitated by the inability of the older one to 
account for some newly discovered discrepant facts. We are generally more sure of 
the specific particulars than the generalised theories and, thus, want to retain them in 
any modification of the theories forced on us by incompatible facts or contradictory 
derivations. How far the analogy with inductive generalisation can be sustained in 
mathematics is a question that can hardly be discussed here. 

There is, of course, a sense in which all the derivations within a system whose axio- 
matic-set is self-contradictory are valid. A contradictory set implies everything and 
thus also the derivations which are in question. But obviously there is no sense in 
calling these ‘ derivations’ since they are not specifically derived at all. Their contra- 
dictories can equally well be said to be derived within the system. To put the point 
differently, the falsity of p implies the validity of p implies q, but not the derivability of q. 

*It is contended by some that a consistency-proof, by its very nature, can never be 
given. If such be the case, the difficulty would lie at the very root of mathematics 
and make it uncertain in its very foundations. However, the contention is not accepted 
by many others and various attempts have been made to give consistency-proofs of 
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is, of course, held otherwise. Since Aristotle, it has been held that two 
empirical propositions can deductively imply a third which itself must be 
true, if the former are true. If, for example, ‘ All men are mortal’ and 
‘Socrates is a man’, then Socrates must be mortal.* 

This seems so obvious and so self-evident that it has been taken as the 
classic example of the deductive derivation of an empirical conclusion from 
two empirical premises. But a closer examination would reveal that so far 
as the empirical values are taken seriously the deduction is strictly not 
formal and the more we treat it as formal the more we ignore the specific 
empirical character of the values concerned. It would be interesting to ask 
what are the ‘ truth-conditions’’ of the three propositions in question. If 
the first is taken as an empirical inductive generalisation, its falsification 
conditions are hardly defined within the system. What it would mean for 
a man to be not mortal, is hardly clear from the statement ‘ All men are 
mortal’. If, for example, Socrates is not yet dead, does it mean Socrates 
is not a man or Socrates is not mortal? It will, of course, be replied that 
what the proposition means is that if Socrates is a man, he is bound to die. 
But if it means just this, it can never be falsified, for however long a man lives 
he cannot be said to be not mortal. Further, if ‘ All men are mortal’ is 
regarded as true by definition, we cannot even call Socrates a ‘man’ till 
he is dead and by dying shows that he is a man. 

It may be objected that the difficulties we are pointing out belong to 
the individual propositions and not to the formal relations between them 
on which the whole deductive inference is based. But the issue is just this : 
whether the introduction of the empirical values to the variables in a pro- 
positional function affects or does not affect the formal relations between 
them ? The usual view is that they are not so affected and this is paralleled 
by the general impression that the form of a proposition remains unchanged 
when we give empirical values to its variables. But such a belief, however 
widespread, seems to be mistaken as the form, though ostensibly remaining 
the same, undergoes a subtle transformation. “‘ All men are mortal’ is not 
the same as ‘ All S is P’. The former is more the statement of a probable 
belief which we are prepared to revise in the light of new experience than 
the statement of a categorical relation holding true of ‘S’s referred to in 
the proposition concerned. Such a situation can be avoided only by treating 
the seemingly universal empirical proposition as a definitional statement 
conveying the linguistic decision not to use the term ‘man’ of anything 
which is not mortal. 

It may be objected that if the ‘form’ is changed, then the values are 
not values of the original variables, but of some new ones. A variable, it 
may be said, is nothing if it is not the carrier of an identical form through 
variations in its values. But supposing there are no values to fill in exactly 


*It may be said that from two assertory propositions we are deriving a necessary 
one—a derivation which is invalid. The correct derivation should be ‘ Socrates is 
mortal ’ and not ‘ Socrates must be mortal’, But a logical derivation cannot but be 
necessary. 
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the bill provided by the so-called variables, would it affect in any way the 

formal structures and their inter-relationships revealed in modern logic ? 

Logic, of course, will then be useless in the sense that it will have no applica- 

tion ; but that, as everybody knows, is logically irrelevant. Or, take another 

possibility. In case only certain specific types of values, say those of mathe- 

matics, satisfy the variables, then will it affect the validity of the logical 

forms and their interrelationships ? Obviously, it will have only a limited 

application, but that, equally obviously, will have little to do with the 

question of validity. Or, if all values are supposed to satisfy the variables, 

is this ‘ all’ merely an empirical, accidental ‘all’ liable to be falsified to- 

morrow, or a logical, necessary ‘all’ which cannot be falsified whatever 
the nature of the objects denoted by the values of the variables concerned ? 

The latter is usually the way in which logicians have wished their ‘all’ to 
be understood ; but, if so, it will turn into something metaphysical, i.e. 
utterly useless for purposes of empirical investigation and knowledge. If, 
like God, it has to be inevitably realised by everything everywhere, then 
it certainly need not be taken into account to understand the specific struc- 
ture and interrelationships of empirical phenomena. If, on the other hand, 
the inevitability of realisation is supposed to follow from the syntactical 
conditions necessary for any possible cognitive language, it may be urged 
that no such syntactical conditions have yet been discovered and that 
languages have performed their cognitive functions very well without any 
such discovery or even in violation of some such supposed discoveries. The 
logicians have always in such cases taken the easy road either of denying the 
cognitive function to such languages or of calling them confused or irrational 
in their nature. But this, as everyone should know by now, is merely a 
linguistic solution to a non-linguistic problem by deciding to use the term 
‘cognitive ’ in only those cases which the logician wishes to call cognitive. 
A deeper objection, however, relates to the phrase ‘any possible cognitive 
language ’. Are we talking of actual empirical languages which have been 
prevalent in the past, which are used in the present, and which will be used 
in the future ? Or, is it a mere linguistic decision not to use the word ‘ lang- 
uage ’ of anything which does not observe the so-called necessary syntactical 
conditions ? In case it is the former, we can never be sure of the necessity 
of the so-called syntactical conditions. If the latter, it has got nothing to 
do with the empirical phenomenon we know as ‘language’. The issue, as 
always, is between the empirical and the logical. The two have got nothing 
to do with each other and not, as most philosophers have contended, that 
there is a one-sided dependence of the empirical on the logical though not 
vice versa. 

The empirical has got nothing to do with the logical unless, of course, we 
believe in the synthetic a priori. It is, therefore, strange to find persons who 
reject the synthetic a priori still clinging to the presupposition of the logical 
by the empirical. The formal identity between empirical and non-empirical 
propositions is a deceptive one. The form does not retain its purely logical 
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character once the variables are given empirical values. Rather, it itself 
becomes empirical in character and the relations between the propositions 
become themselves empirical and no longer remain logical in character, 
That some sentence, or rather sentential function, should follow from an. 
other may depend exclusively on the formal rules of transformation and 
derivation, but that some state of affairs be inferrible from some other 
state of affairs depends not so much on the rules as on the relation between 
the states of affairs themselves. This relation, however, is and cannot but 
be empirical in the sense that no mere insight or contemplation or intuition’ 
on the state of affairs or the rules howsoever formulated will give us the 
state of affairs supposed to be inferrible from it. 

The rules of syntactical transformation concerning the use of such con- 
nectives as ‘or’, ‘and’, ‘if then’ may be supposed to be immune from 
this empirical infection. But this is not so. The connective ‘ and ’, for ex- 
ample, is logically commutative, but in such a proposition as ‘ Francine 
plucked the fruit and ate it’, it obviously cannot function in such a way. 
The propositional conjunction ‘ p and q’ can always be turned into ‘ q and 
p’, but once the propositions become empirical, it may not be so. 

It may be suggested that the situation can be met by making suitable 
changes in the proposition concerned. Instead of ‘ Francine plucked the 
fruit and ate it ’ we should, for example, write ‘ At time t] Francine plucked 
the fruit and at time t2 Francine ate it ’. This obviously could be reversed. 
But how do we know that it could be reversed? Certainly not because of 
the logically commutative nature of the connective ‘and’, but because of 
the nature of the relation of times tl and t2 to the events with which they 
are associated. This relation, however, is known as empirically as the fact 
that Francine could not have eaten the fruit before she plucked it. The very 
necessity of the introduction of times tl and t2 to make the conjunction 
commutative proves that it is not the conjunctive connective ‘and’ which 
is responsible for the validity of the commutation. 

The necessity of the introduction of time-co-ordinates into the conjune- 
tion to make it commutative may be said to follow from the fact that the 
connective ‘and’ in the compound proposition ‘ Francine plucked the fruit 
and ate it ’ is not merely a conjunctive connective but an ordering connective 
also. It is the ordering relation suggested by ‘and’ which negates the 
commutative character associated with it. Logic, however, is concerned 
only with the minimal force of the connective ‘and’ and not with any 
overtones associated with the everyday use of it. Our daily ‘ands’ may 
carry more than the logician’s minimal ‘and’, but they don’t carry less. 
For example, no everyday ‘ p and q’ would be false, if we gave the ‘ and’ 
its minimal force and if p is true and q is true. 

Two things may be said with respect to this. First, the everyday use 
of ‘ and ’ in ‘ Francine plucked the fruit and ate it’ does not only not carry 
the commutative force of the logician’s minimal ‘and’ but goes positively 
counter to it. And this not because of anything in the nature of this ‘and’, 
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but rather because of the specific empirical nature of the activities it con- 
nects. Secondly, though in this case the truth of the conjunction depends 
upon the truth of the conjoined—a characteristic that the minimal ‘ and’ 
of the logician is always supposed to contain—such is not always the case. 
For example, from the truth of ‘I shall be reading Plato’ and ‘I shall not 
be reading Plato’, I cannot infer the truth of the conjoint statement, ‘I 
shall both be reading Plato and not be reading Plato’. If ‘shall’ is taken 
seriously, both the individual statements are correct, as it is equally possible 
that I may be reading Plato or not reading Plato at any future time n-units 


hence. But the conjoint assertion is false, as both the events while separately 


possible are conjointly impossible. As Prior has written, though in a slightly 
different context, we will have to deny “ that Fnp and Fnq together entail 
FnKpq, i.e. denying that CKFnpFnqFnKpq is a law’’.* 

Similarly, once the propositional variables p and q are given empirical 
values in a conditional connective, the relation between them remains no 
more of ‘implication’ but of ‘causation’ and ‘causation’, everybody 
knows, is an empirical relation, a ‘ hornet’s nest’. The truth-conditions of 
an implicative and a causal relation may seem the same, viz. the impossibility 
of the antecedent being true and the consequent false. But even this will 
be a ‘seeming’ only. For, the truth of an implicative relation is completely 
established if either the antecedent is false or the consequent is true, while 
nothing can be said about the truth of a causal relation from the falsity of 
the antecedent or the truth of the consequent. The attempt to assimilate 
the causal relation to the formal relation of equivalence will not help the 
matter either. For the mere fact that the two sets of events described by 
the two propositions occur or do not occur together does not ensure that 
there is a causal relation between them. What is further required for even 
the relative establishment of a causal connection is the discovery of detailed 
empirical linkages between the two events. That the truth values of two 
propositions is always the same may generate a suspicion that there is a 
causal relation between the facts or events designated by the respective 
propositions. But it can never be more than a suspicion and unless specific 
empirical linkages are established, it will only remain a coincidence and 
not causation. 

It will not do to object that the connectives we have been discussing 
are not logical connectives at all—the confusion being merely the 
result of the deceptive identity of the symbol meaning two entirely different 
things in different contexts. Our contention is just this, that the logical 
connectives cannot remain purely logical if they connect propositions which 
are empirical in character. Even if in some cases they behave the same way, 


4** Opposite Number”. The Review of Metaphysics. Dec. 1957. p. 200. The whole 
article should be consulted. Prior has been led to a rejevtion of this law in a slightly 
different context. But I suggest that the reasons for rejection lie rather in the empirical 
nature of ‘ futurity ’ than in any supposedly discovered logical necessity. The situation 
is, of course, more complex as Prior rejects the law for the past also. But in both 
cases it is the postulation of an imagined state of affairs, i.e. something empirical, which 
leads him to reject the law. 
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it is purely accidental and more because of the nature of the empirical 
propositions connected than because of the so-called logical nature of the 
connective concerned. 

The concept of coherence that seemed relatively adequate for logic in 
particular and the deductive sciences in general thus does not appear to 
be so very adequate when considered in the context of the empirical sciences, 
Yet, the empirical sciences do seek some sort of coherence between their 
different findings and accept or reject theories on some such ground in their 
investigations. How, then, is this ‘ coherence’ different from the one in 
the deductive sciences? The difference is usually conveyed by the term 
‘ verification ’. Two empirical propositions may be considered coherent if 
both of them have been verified to be true. This, it should be seen, involves 
merely the factuality of the two events denoted by the empirical propositions 
and nothing more. No further relation between the two propositions is 
asserted by calling them coherent than their just being true together. The 
term ‘ together’ does not mean that one is true ‘ because of ’ the other, or 
that the truth of the one can be inferred from the other, but only that both 
of them have been found to be true as a matter of fact and nothing more. 
In this sense, and in this sense alone, ‘ Brutus killed Caesar ’ and ‘ E = MC?’ 
are coherent with each other. 

This, then, is the weakest sense of empirical coherence. The stronger 
sense would mean that both of the empirical propositions are derivable 
from the same set of general empirical principles. This is the coherence 
that Science seeks for—a unified general theory from which each and every 
fact should be derivable in a series of finite steps. The derivation, however, 
as we have shown earlier, is itself not logical but empirical in character. 

According to this stronger sense of empirical coherence, it would be 
meaningless to talk of the coherence of two facts or even of two propositions. 
Only in the context of a theoretical system would it be meaningful to talk 
of coherence or incoherence. What is incoherent is not the facts or the iso- 
lated propositions but the alternative interpretations put upon the same set 
of facts. Different, even conflicting, interpretations are permissible with 
respect to different sets of facts. Though permissible, it is not considered 
desirable and is almost always treated as provisional in character. The 
whole set of facts, however different they may seem in their ostensible 
appearance, are supposed to be intrinsically homogeneous in the sense that 
they must be derivable from and be intelligible in terms of the same unified 
interpretative theory. 

Behind the stronger sense, however, there always looms large the weaker 
sense which in some respects appears more fundamental and foundational 
to it. In the ultimate count, it is theory that has to change and not the 
facts. The facts, in fact, are never supposed to be incoherent or incompatible 
with each other. Even if a unified theory does not emerge for all sets of 
facts, we do not consider them to be incoherent for this reason. That some- 
thing occurs or exists is itself taken as a sign that it must be compatible 
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with the whole realm of the occurrent or existent since otherwise it would 
never have existed or occurred. 

Such a sense, it should be noted, is absent in the case of logical coherence. 
There it only means deductive derivability from a set of assumptions in 
accordance with certain rules. ‘ Being true together’, independent of the 
deductive derivability from a set of assumptions according to certain rules, 
has no meaning in the case of logical propositions. In fact, a logical pro- 
position, unless it is functioning as an assumption in some system, has no 
meaning in itself. It makes sense only in the context of the set of assumptions 
from which it is derived according to the given set of rules. In contrast to 
this, an empirical proposition does make sense in itself without reference 
to other empirical propositions. Its meaning is understood only in terms 
of the possible experience to which it refers to and not in terms of some 
assumptions or definitional identities from which it is derivable by a series 
tautologous transformations. 

The substitution of empirical values for the variables raises, as we have 
seen, a host of new problems especially concerned with the ‘ coherence ’ 
of the new type of propositions generated by the substitution. But in case 
any of the values takes an axiological form, problems of an entirely different 
type arise. These problems, as far as they bear on the issue of ‘ coherence ’, 
may be designated as those that concern ‘ axiological coherence’. A pro- 
position which has an axiological term as one of its members may be valid 
in spite of its being empirically false. Thus, like propositions in the field of 
logic or mathematics, axiological propositions involve no reference to exist- 
ence at least as far as their validation claims are concerned. What can, then, 
‘coherence ’’ mean in their case and what relations, if any, does it have to 
the logical and empirical ‘ coherences’ which we have already discussed ? 

The coherence between any two propositions which have an axiological 
term as one of the values of their variables seems to lie neither in their 
being logically, empirically or even axiologically derivable from some general- 
ised axiological principles or even in just being positively valuational to- 
gether. Taking the latter point first, it seems obvious that two valuational 
propositions may each be valid and yet be valuationally incompatible with 
each other. Being valuationally or axiologically valid does not ensure, as 
being empirically valid does, that the two are coherent with each other. 
That ‘A is good’ and ‘B is good’ does not ensure that they are not 
incompatible ‘ goods ’. Or that ‘ A ought to be pursued ’ and ‘ B ought to be 
pursued ’ does not ensure that both can be or even ought to be pursued 
together. The point, as we shall see later on, concerns the basic heterogeneity 
of the realm of values as against the postulated or presumed basic homo- 
geneity of the world of facts. 

The realm of values, however, seems even different from that of logic 
or mathematics where a theoretic heterogeneity is permitted by the postula- 
tion of different sets of assumptions or derivation-rules if it is so desired or 
wished, But once the assumptions are made and the derivation-rules adopted 
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one has only to ‘ see ’ if the transformations are in accordance with the rules 
to find whether the conclusion is valid. No further ‘ seeing’ is required to 
judge the validity of the conclusion in itself. In fact, the ‘ conclusion’ 
has no ‘ in-itself’ about it : it can only be understood and judged in terms 
of the premises of which it is the conclusion. Value-judgment, on the other 
hand, has intrinsically the character of ‘ in-itself’ and refuses to be judged 
in the light of any other judgments—no matter even if they be valuational 
themselves. 

Such an intrinsic autonomy of the individual judgment is shared by 
the empirical judgment also. This, in fact, is what is ultimately meant by 
the ‘ verification-criterion ’ which we have already referred to as the weaker 
but more fundamental and foundational sense of ‘ coherence ’ in the empirical 
field. But the autonomy in the realm of values seems to be far greater 
than in the empirical realm. The reason for this perhaps lies in the situation 
that facts are far more closely related to each other than values. Values 
seem related only by the relation of ‘ higher’ and ‘lower’ which itself is 
valuational in nature. Facts, on the other hand, are related by causality 
and thus are more intimately dependent on each other. In Logic, the relation 
is closest and thus removes all autonomy of the individual proposition within 
the system. The autonomy here is only of the system and not of the indi- 
vidual proposition within it as is, to some extent, the case with empirical 
propositions and, to the fullest, with the valuational ones. 

The autonomy in the valuational field seems to be far greater than in 
the empirical one. Of course, the realm of fact seems naturally to divide 
itself into different parts, each studied by a different science with its appro- 
priate methodology and immanent criteria of validity. But there still 
remains the hope of a unified general theory from which every fact could 
be derived and in terms of which each could be intelligibly understood. 
Even such a hope remains foreign to the field of values. The natural division 
of values inte those of Truth, Beauty and Goodness is far more radical in 
that it makes the very idea of any unifying or over-arching value unmeaning 
in itself. The division between the physical and the social sciences may 
perhaps seem as radical in the realm of fact as the tripartite division in 
the realm of values. But the fact of causal relation between the two realms 
and the situation that the one is built upon the other mitigate, to some 
extent, the radical division between them. Such, however, does not seem 
the case with the tripartite division of values. The traditional attempt to 
find such a unifying value in the concept of God is mistaken since, even if 
true, it shows only the accidental possession of all the three values by some 
entity and not any essential relation between them. 

The problem of coherence in the realm of values thus becomes doubly 
difficult. One can meaningfully seek it only in the determinate realms of 
Truth, Beauty or Goodness and not in any indeterminate realm of value 
in general. Even within the determinate realms, the judgment that two 
different values are coherent will be almost as intuitive a judgment as the 
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judgment that this is a value. The coherence, it should be remembered, 
does not consist in being derivable, either logically, empirically or axio- 
logically from some generalised axiological principle for the simple reason 
that value has nothing to do with ‘ derivation’. The fact that something 
is ‘ derived ’ is less important than the immediate intuitive judgment which 
declares it to be a value. In Logic, ‘ derivation ’ is everything : in empirical 
sciences, the ‘ derivation’ is not everything since the derived proposition 
has its verification independent of that from which it has been derived, 
though the generalised principle from which it has been derived is not so 
independent as its adequacy is determined by the verification of that which 
is derived from it. In values, on the other hand, ‘ derivation’ is nothing, 
since neither the value of the generalised axiological principle nor the value 
of the derived axiological proposition have anything to do with each other. 

The immediate intuitive judgment which seems to determine ‘ coher- 
ence’ so completely in the case of values is not altogether absent from the 
field of logical or empirical sciences. In logic, it occurs as the immediate 
judgment determining whether the derivation-rules have been observed or 
not. In the empirical sciences, it takes the form of determining whether 
the proposition has been adequately verified or not. The element, though 
present, is, however, overlaid with many factors which are in some respects 
even more important than it. The intuitive judgment, for example, that 
the derivation rules have been observed does not ensure that the axiomatic- 
set or the derivation-rules are themselves coherent in nature. Similarly, 
the adequate verification of a particular empirical proposition does not 
tell us much about the generalised empirical principles whose verification 
we might be seeking. 

Something more than mere immediacy of judgment for determining 
the ‘coherence’ in the field of values may possibly be desired. It may 
perhaps be found in the notion of ‘ being realisable together ’. If two values 
can be realised together, they should be regarded as ‘ coherent’ ; if not, 
they should be regarded as ‘ incoherent’ in their nature. 

However tempting such a proposal may seem, it is fraught with grave 
difficulties. The ‘coherence’ or ‘incoherence’, according to it, will be 
determined not so much by the nature of values as by the type of empirical 
world we might find ourselves living in. The issue of ‘ realisability ’ is not 
an issue about values, but about the world of causality in which the ‘ realisa- 
tion ’ is to take place. The limitations of this world, it is obvious, ought 
not to be projected on the realm of values. Further, if the criterion is accept- 
ed, the ‘ coherence ’ notion would cut across the tripartite division of value 
and make them coherent in the sense of ‘ being realisable together’. This, 
though not a great difficulty in itself, obscures the radical and inescapable 
division among the realm of values and helps the illusion that ultimately 
there is some necessary integral unity between them. 

A deeper difficulty would lie in interpreting adequately the notion of 
“being realisable together’. Many values cannot be realised together, not 
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because they are incompatible but because of the limitations of time and 
attention which are such scarce economic goods that their use in one respect 


prohibits their use in other directions. 


The autonomous multiplicity revealed so sharply in the realm of values 
is sustained and strengthened if we inquire about its relations to the realms 
of logic and of fact. Neither logic nor fact seem to have any essential relation 
to values. To be logical or factual is, obviously, not the same as to be valua- 
tional. Except for the velues immanent to the domain concerned, viz., the 
values of Validity and Truth, they have nothing to do with the values of 
the other two realms, viz., Beauty and Goodness. It may be ‘ better’ that 
Beauty and Goodness ‘exist’ but it certainly is not necessary for their 
being that they would not be values if they did not exist. 

There is thus no unitary ‘ coherence ’ as many have supposed. Rather 
there are ‘ coherences ’, each of a distinct type belonging to realms auton- 


omous and independent in their nature. 
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ALL JOHN’S CHILDREN ... 


It was widely held throughout the village that John had many children, 
though no one had ever seen them, for a perfect babel of shouts and squeals 
could be heard from his house all day long. One evening a friend dropped 
in to pay a call. 

“ Tell me, John, are all your children asleep ? ” 

John looked puzzled. ‘‘ What do you mean ? ” 

“Why, you know what I mean, are all your children asleep ?” 

“ He means ”’, muttered John to himself, “‘ that for all x, if x is a child 
of mine, then x is asleep.’ He said aloud, “ Yes, they are ”’. 

Muffled giggles were heard upstairs. “‘ Ah ”’, said the visitor, ‘‘ some of 
them are awake ! ”’ 

“ That is not true!’ said John in alarm. 

“Never mind ”’, said the visitor soothingly, “at least some of them 
are asleep.” 

“No, no, that is not true either’, said John, “they are all awake.” 

“ But you said they were all asleep’, protested the visitor. 

“So I did”, replied John. “ They are all asleep, and all awake too. 
But I couldn’t say that some of them are either awake or asleep.” 

“ But that’s tautological! They must all be one or the other.” 

“ Quite right ”’, said John heartily. “‘ They are all either awake or asleep. 
They all have two heads too.” 

After the visitor made his rather abrupt departure, John went upstairs 
and switched off the recording of children’s voices with which he solaced 
his lonely hours. From that night on, it was widely held in the village that 
John had many children, but that he was a bit odd and perhaps incompetent 
to care for them. It was allowed, however, that he was a sound logician. 


I 


Hancock, in his recent discussion of Strawson on presuppositions,’ 
raises two objections to Strawson’s view that when John has no children 
the statement ‘‘ All John’s children are asleep ” is neither true nor false, 
since it presupposes that John does have children. In this section of my 
paper I shall criticize Hancock, in the next I shall criticize Strawson, and 
in the third section I shall lay myself open to criticism. Hancock’s objec- 
tions, which he says are sufficient reasons for rejecting Strawson’s account 
of presuppositions, are as follows : 

(1) ‘‘ Presupposing cannot be a relation between statements, if a state- 
ment is either true or false by definition. . . . But if Strawson’s analysis 

*R, Hancock, ‘‘ Presuppositions ’’, The Philosophical Quarterly, January 1960, 
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is accepted, we must say that a statement has been made, but there is no 
sense in asking whether it is true or false. This forces us to say that a state. 
ment need not have a truth value.” But Strawson says clearly : “ It jg 
about statements only that the question of truth or falsity can arise ; and 
about these it can sometimes fail to arise’’.2 Again : “‘ For a sentence of 
the statement-making type to have meaning, it is not necessary that every 
use of it, at any time, at any place, should result in a true or false statement, 
It is enough that it should be possible to describe or imagine circumstances 
in which its use would result in a true or false statement.”* Far from being 
“ forced ” to say that a statement need not have a truth-value, Strawson 
is voluntarily urging precisely this point as an elucidation of the theory of 
statements. So Hancock’s first objection is simply that Strawson is saying 
just what he does say. 
(2) The second objection is that Strawson confuses two meanings of 
‘ statement ’, namely (a) a linguistic event or utterance, and (b) “‘ the words, 
such as ‘ All John’s children are asleep’, viewed not as utterances but as 
sentences representing states of affairs”. Hancock goes on to say that 
statements in sense (6), but not in sense (a), have truth-values, etc., and 
can stand in relations like entailment, whereas presupposition relations 
“‘ seem to hold between a statement in the first sense and a state of affairs ”, 
Thus, according to Hancock, when someone utters the words “ All John’s 
children are asleep ’’ he might be said to presuppose that John has children, 
This view is clearly wrong. I might utter the words in the course of reciting 
poetry or of writing this article, without presupposing anything at all, and 
without the utterance being either pointless or futile. If I utter the words 
in the appropriate context, then I am clearly using the utterance to make 
what Strawson calls a statement, and what Hancock must agree is a “ sen- 
tence representing a state of affairs’, so the first member of Hancock’s 
presupposition relation is a statement of type (6), in making which I pre- 
suppose that John has children. Now “ that John has children ”’ is also a 
statement of type (6), by Hancock’s own criteria, for considered as a sentence 
representing a state of affairs, it has a truth-value, can be believed or doubted, 
can be the subject of debate, and can stand in logical relations such as 
entailment. So both members of Hancock’s presupposition relation are in 
fact statements of type (b), which is just what Strawson said they were. 
So Hancock’s objections vanish, perhaps because the presuppositions they 
made were not fulfilled, and we are free to consider Strawson’s theory afresh. 
The first point I should like to make is that the three examples taken by 
Hancock from Strawson deal with situations of public communication, 
in which the presuppositions, whatever their status, are not shared equally 
by all parties. If someone says “ All John’s children are asleep ’’, this asser- 
tion is only a puzzle to those listeners who know that John has no children— 
all other listeners hear a meaningful statement which is either true or false. 


2P. F. Strawson, Introduction to Logical Theory, p. 175. 
3Jbid., p. 185. 
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If someone says to us “ There is not a single foreign book in my room ”’, 
and we discover that there are no books there at all, we feel the victims of 
a “linguistic outrage’ because we presupposed there were books, and 
evaluated the truth-value of the statement accordingly. If someone says 
“Jones will die in the next two months ”’, it may be a linguistic outrage 
for us to reply ‘‘ No he won’t, because he’s dead already ”’, for clearly the 
speaker does not share our knowledge. We can gently correct him, but we 
cannot contradict him if his statement has for us no truth-value.* In all 
these cases, the same utterance is being used to represent different statements, 
or at best the same statement in different contexts, so the problems raised 
here seem to be the ordinary ones of confusing one statement or context 
with another. Language is normally schematic and incomplete because we 
can trust the living context of communication to supply the additional data 
needed to turn our sentences into statements, otherwise we must resort to 
the language of pedants, lawyers, and legislators to make ourselves 
understood. 

The first step, then, is to make sure that all parties understand one 
another ; we can then discuss with some point whether a theory of presup- 


/ positions is needed or not. If it is known that John has no children, then 


the question ‘‘ Are all your children asleep?” may well be withdrawn as 
irrelevant, leaving no problem to be solved, and the corresponding statement 
“ All John’s children are asleep ’’ may well be treated as having no truth- 
value. Hancock argues, however, that the common logical requirement of 
some truth-value for all such statements does not stand in opposition to 
common sense or “‘ normal procedure” or a realistic view, as claimed by 
Strawson, and that “‘ the answer to the question . . . depends on how we 
interpret the original statement’. Hancock offers two interpretations : 

(1) ‘‘ All John’s children are asleep ”’ is interpreted as “‘ There is nothing 
which is both a child of John and is not asleep ’’, symbolized as : 

Hl. ~(Ex) (Jx . ~Ax) 

This is, by the usual rules, equivalent to the interpretation adopted by John 
in the fable at the beginning of this paper, though Hancock prefers the 
wording of the negated existential form. Whether or not his visitor realized 
that John was adopting this version, John could truthfully assert ‘‘ All my 
children are asleep”, “ All my children are awake ’”’, “ All my children 
have two heads ”’, or any other universal of the same form, and could truth- 
fully deny “Some of my children are asleep’, “Some of my children are 
awake ’’, or any other existential statement of the same form, even the 
apparent truism ‘‘ Some of my children are children ’’. Had the visitor been 
a logician, he might eventually have deduced from John’s puzzling remarks 
both that John had adopted interpretation H1 and that John had no child- 
ren; but it does not seem to be “ normal procedure” or “ realistic” to 
expect this much acumen from our visitors. 


‘Unless we look on Jones’s death as an event, for it would seem that any event 
either will or will not occur at time ¢. In any case, we might entertain the possibility 
that Jones will be resurrected in time to undergo a second death (not the same one) 
two months hence. 
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(2) Hancock’s second interpretation is “‘ There is nothing which is both 

a child of John and is not asleep, and John has at least one child ”’. 

H2. ~(Ex) (Jx . ~Ax) . (Ex)Jx 

The peculiarity of this interpretation is that, had John adopted it, he would 
have had to deny all the statements about his children listed above, ip. 
cluding both “ All my children are children” and “‘ Some of my children 
are children”. Once again, a series of such puzzling denials would enable 
the alert visitor to deduce that John had adopted interpretation H2 and that 
he had no children. 

Surely communication is nearly bankrupt here—from one or two re. 
sponses the visitor might not even be able to decide which interpretation 
John was using, to say nothing of the size of his family. If we are to avoid 
the situation of talking at cross-purposes, we must now not only know 
whether or not John has children, but also which of several interpretations 
he might have chosen to use ; but this is presumably what Hancock means 
when he says that “‘ the formal logician goes beyond what we should normally 
say . . . by paraphrasing the original statement in such a way that it will 
make sense to ask whether it is true or false, and so that the question can 
be answered’. Clearly we can replace the original statement by either 
H1 or H2 and emerge with a statement that is either true or false, but to 
call this process “‘ rephrasing” seems to beg the question, for we cannot 
assert with confidence that we have rephrased the original into an equivalent 
form unless we know in what circumstances the original is true or false 
(when the need for rephrasing would not even arise), and if we “ go beyond ” 
the original to produce a non-equivalent form, we can do so in a number of 
diverse ways with no sign-posts to point out the “right” way. 

The question “ Are all your children asleep ? ” will be puzzling to John, 
and any answer other than “I have no children” will puzzle his visitor, 
unless they agree, as part of their social life, always to use interpretation 
H1 (or H2) in such contexts. Though they would baffle outsiders, they 
would at least understand each other, and a few questions and answers 
would enable the visitor to deduce successfully that John had no children. 
How much more natural for John to answer “ I have no children ’’. Hancock 
introduced his interpretations to support his argument that the logical 
practice of ascribing a truth-value to all statements was not an unnatural 
practice, but in fact Hancock has essentially granted Strawson’s point that 
some questions do not have yes-no answers, and some statements do not 
have truth-values, because Hancock’s only recourse is to “go beyond” 
the puzzle by “rephrasing” it, thus leaving the puzzle itself untouched. 


II 


Strawson introduces the notion of presuppositions for a specific purpose, 
to keep the constants of the syllogistic system reasonably close in sense to 
their use as words of ordinary speech, and at the same time to save all the 
laws of immediate and mediate inference. He does this by attaching to 
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the ordinary rules the phrase “ Assuming that the statements concerned 
are either true or false, then . . .’’, intending in particular that the attached 
phrase will not be satisfied in the case of A and E propositions whose subject 
classes have no members. I should like first to expose the core of his method, 
and then argue that, by ordinary usage, it is an unnatural way to proceed. 
One of Strawson’s examples is : “ the rule that A entails I states that, 

if corresponding statements of these forms have truth-values, then if the 
statement of the A form is true, the statement of the I form must be true ’’.5 
The two assertions to be compared are (simplifying, and omitting mention 
of the truth-value of the I statement for brevity) : 

(1) A entails I. 

(2) If A has a truth-value, then if A is true, then I is true. 
If we weakened both ‘if. . . then’ connectives in (2) to material implica- 
tions, we should at once obtain the paradox that an empty subject-class 
in the A statement might suffice to make A neither true nor false, hence to 
make (2) true, and so (1) as well. Since Strawson allows that ‘if p then q’ 
entails ‘pq’, we can, however, weaken the consequent of (2) to produce 
the statement : 

(3) If A has a truth-value, then (ADI) 
which follows from (2) but is not equivalent to it. The ‘if. . . then ’ appear- 
ing in (3) cannot be weakened, but must retain some meaning which dis- 
tinguishes it as false (or at least not true) in cases where A has no truth- 
value. This extra meaning is the familiar one of some “ connection ”’ between 
antecedent and consequent, whereby the reasoning which carries us through 


this connection is “sound and reasonable”. But the connection ought 
not to be a purely logical one, such that the consequent is deducible from 
the antecedent, for this would give ‘if . . . then’ the force of ‘ entails’, 


making the relationship between (1) and (2) suspiciously circular. So we 
are reduced to trying to define a reasonably clear notion, that of entailment 
between A and I, in terms of distinctly unclear notions of connections, 
reasonable steps in reasoning, and partial explanations, for which the criteria, 
as described by Strawson, seem to be psychological, just because they 
cannot be logical. Entailment between p and q is susceptible to a truth- 
table test ; why should entailment between A and I be so different ? 

The intended connection between ‘ A has a truth-value ’ and ‘ If A then 
I’ or ‘ ADI’ is, in this case, easily stated. The method prescribed by Straw- 
son for the “standard or primary ”’ situation’ can be applied as follows : 
not knowing whether ‘ A has a truth-value’ is true or not, or believing it 
to be false, we nevertheless consider that a step of reasoning from that 
statement . . . to be a sound or reasonable step. The reasoning in question 


5Strawson, p. 177. 
‘IT do not mean to confuse use and mention here or elsewhere. Inverted commas or 
some comparable syntactical device should be used with ‘entails’ and ‘ implies’, 
perhaps, but I doubt if anyone will be confused by my using sentences as names of 
themselves. 


*Strawson, p. 83. 
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is as follows: A has a truth-value ; therefore the subject-class of A hag 
members (for this is given as a necessary condition that A have a truth. 
value) ; therefore if A is true, then I must be true. This reasoning is a series 
of deductions from the hypothesis ‘A has a truth-value’, in which we in 
effect ignore the truth-value of ‘A has a truth-value’, even if we know 
it to be false. I wish now to make several comments : 

(1) To ignore the truth-value of ‘ A has a truth-value ’ seems unnatural 
—why not simply ignore the truth-value of A ? 

(2) The “ deductions ” above are sound and reasonable because they 
are very nearly logical deductions—it would seem more natural to devise 
a system in which the syllogistic relationships are logical ones, and not 
merely reasonable ones. 

(3) To recast the above argument into the form : “If A has a truth- 
value, then its subject-class has members. If its subject-class has members, 
then if A then I. Hence. . .” avoids ignoring known facts about the truth- 
value of A, and is the natural way to proceed if we don’t know whether A 
has a truth-value or not; but has the disadvantage of establishing one ‘ if 
. . . then’ statement by recourse to several more ‘if. . . then’ statements 
which must themselves be established in the same way. 

(4) In any case, the final clause of the argument is the simple conditional 
‘If A is true, then I must be true’, which is to come out occasionally false, 
in spite of the fact that A entails I, and in spite of the safeguards on the 
use of ‘if... then’. The effect is to make ‘if. . . then’ statements of 
this type stronger than the corresponding entailment statements, for : 

(if A then I)>(A entails I) 
will be universally true. Is it not natural to expect just the converse ? 

If these are genuine difficulties, if Strawson’s explication of ‘ A entails 
I’ is an unnatural one, I think that one cause is to be found in Strawson’s 
rejection of what he calls the bogus trichotomy ‘ true, false, or meaningless ’, 
and in his failure to consider two distinct meanings of ‘ meaningless state- 
ment’. (1) Strawson is quite right in saying that “‘ All John’s children are 
asleep ’’ is meaningful, otherwise it could not be used in any context, and 
he wants to say that therefore it is meaningful in any context, even if John 
has no children. Let me call this verbal meaning ; we must grasp this much 
even to be puzzled by such a statement, and we fail to grasp the verbal 
meaning only in mumbled utterances, unfamiliar words, local dialects or 
idioms, quotations from foreign languages, slips of the tongue, etc. (2) Once 
we do grasp the verbal meaning and are puzzled by it, we can ask, ‘‘ What 
do you mean? I hear your words, but they make no sense. I don’t get the 
point of what you are saying. I understand what you say, but not what 
you mean by it”. Surely this is the important sense of meaning underlying 
the trichotomy, one appealed to by Strawson himself when he says, “. . . 
we might apply to the same thing, in the same breath, two predicates, 
which would ordinarily be regarded as incompatible, without contradicting 
ourselves. If we do this, we invite the question ‘What do you mean ?’; 
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and if we can explain what we mean, or show the point of what we say, 
then we have not contradicted ourselves”. To have a meaning in this 
sense is to have a truth-value ; to explain what we mean is to state some- 
thing which can be affirmed or denied, and which stands in logical relation- 
ships to other statements. It seems far more natural to say that ‘‘ All John’s 
children are asleep” is meaningless, and hence entails nothing, than to 
say that it is meaningful, that it entails “‘ Some of John’s children are asleep ” 
in a specialized sense of entailment, but that it is neither true nor false. 
Strawson refers to a further logical prejudice, the wish or belief that “ if 
the uttering of a sentence by one person, at one time, at one place, results 
in a true statement, then the uttering of that sentence by any other person, 
at any other time, at any other place, results in a true statement ’’,® but he 
apparently suffers from the corresponding prejudice, the wish or belief that 
if the uttering of a sentence in most contexts results in a meaningful state- 
ment, then the uttering of that sentence in any context results in a meaningful 
statement. 


Ill 


I have argued that the questions concerning the truth-value of sentences 
like ‘‘ All John’s children are asleep’ are almost wholly questions of com- 
munication, of understanding one another properly, and hence do not fall 
directly within the province of logic, but within the psychology of error or 
some other branch of natural history. Answers like “ John has no children ” 
or “ They would be asleep by now if he had any children ” are the normal 
way to clear the air and restore communication. If a questioner persists 
by saying ‘‘ I know John has no children, but are they asleep or not ? ”’ then 
the most natural reply is “What do you mean?” If the questioner then 
explicates his question by H1 or H2 or any other definite interpretation, no 
problems seem to arise, for natural usage is no longer being appealed to. I 
wish now to offer an explication which seems to incorporate all that Strawson 
wants his presuppositions to do, in a form more akin to standard 
interpretations. 

The axioms : 

1. - ASP = ~ OSP 

2. + ESP = ~ ISP 

3. S has members F ASP D ISP 

4. +} ESP = EPS 
allow us to deduce by normal methods all the laws of the square of opposition 
and of conversion ; I list below some of these to show the form in which 


they appear : 
5. S has members + ~ (ASP . ESP) Contrary law 
6. - ISP= IPS I-conversion 
7. P has members } ESP > OPS partial conv. of E 
8Tbid., p. 7. 


*Ibid., p. 176. 
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and give an illustrative proof of 7 : 
1. P has members 





2. ESP = EPS Axiom 4 

3. = ~ IPS Axiom 2 

4. APS D IPS 1, axiom 3 

5. ~ IPS D> ~ APS 4, transposition 

6. > OPS Axiom 1 (double negation) 
7. ESP D> OPS 3, 6, chain law 


The conclusion in line 7 which gives the partial conversion of E is derived 
from the condition or assumption (presupposition, if you like), that P has 
members, so that not all E statements can be partially converted. Obversion 
is readily introduced by further axioms, and from a few syllogisms assumed 
as axioms all the rest may be deduced. Those syllogisms which draw a 
particular conclusion from universal premisses will have a condition attached ; 
Bramantip, for example, will appear in the form : 
P has members - (APM . AMS) D ISP 
Under the standard H1 interpretation of the syllogistic statements, all 
the above axioms and theorems become theorems of quantification theory ; 
it will suffice to show the form in which Axiom 3 would appear under such 
an interpretation : 
(Ex) Sx F (x)(Sx D Px) D (Ex)(Sx . Px) 
so that if this form is an acceptable one, then syllogistic theory is genuinely 
a part of quantification theory. It will be helpful to distinguish two distinct 
questions here : 



















(1) The quantificational interpretation has a certain completeness 
lacking in the axiomatic system, for from the hypothesis ~ (Ex) Sx we can 
deduce the statements (x)(Sx D Px) and ~ (Ex)(Sx . Px), that is, we can 
deduce the truth of any universal, and the falsity of any existential, state- 
ment incorporating an empty class in the way indicated, whereas in the 
axiomatic system no conclusions of any importance follow from the hypothesis 
that S has no members. If we strengthen Axiom 3 to a biconditional, i.e. 
to the form : 


_— = = Btwrtt : 


Axiom 3’. -F S has members = (ASP D ISP) 
then this strengthened axiomatic system would have comparable power, 
for then 8 will be empty if and only if ASP is true and ISP is false. 

I wish to argue that this strengthened axiomatic system is the true cor- 
relate of interpretations like Hl which are based on normal quantification 
theory ; and that the weak axiomatic system (using axiom 3 instead of 3’) 
does everything that Strawson wants a theory of presuppositions to do. In 
the weak system, given that John has no children, we cannot decide either 
the truth or falsity of statements like ‘‘ All John’s children are asleep ”, 
but we can show its logical relations with some other statements ; it will 
be, for example, contradictory to the undecidable statement “Some of 
John’s children are not asleep ”’, for these relations follow from the axioms: 
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independently of any truth-value appraisal. Relations of “ All John’s 
children are asleep ”’ to statements like “‘ None of John’s children are asleep ”’ 
or ‘‘ Some of John’s children are asleep ”’ will remain undecidable, for these 
relations have as their condition that John should have children. 

If my view that the strengthened axiomatic system is properly trans- 
lated into quantification theory is correct, then we can well argue that the 
weaker system should not be so translated, but bears a relation to the strong 
system much as intuitionistic logic bears to the usual statement calculus. 


(2) My second remark is concerning the propriety of using logical words 
like ‘‘ entails ” in conditional contexts. It is tempting indeed to read Axiom 
3 in the form : 

If S has members, then ASP entails ISP, 
and to read the version of Bramantip quoted earlier in the form : 

If P has members, then Bramantip is valid, 
as preferable to the more awkward forms “ If S has members, then if ASP 
then ISP” or ‘“‘ If P has members, then if APM and AMS, then ISP ”’.!° 


In any case, in the presence of the deduction theorem, any of the following 
versions of axiom 3 can be used : 


3a. S has members F ASP D ISP 

3b. S has members, ASP - ISP 

3c. /S has members D (ASP D ISP) 

3d. / (S has members . ASP) D ISP" 
The point of treating the component ‘‘S has members ” as merely a con- 
dition on the entailment proper, of course, is that in normal applications 
it is nearly always a trivial condition, easily satisfied, and of little significance 
for what follows. When it is not satisfied, it excludes unwanted inferences, 
and the question of entailment in such cases does not arise. One can always 
say that it is the pair of premisses, as in 3b above, or the conjunction of 
premisses, as in 3d, which entails the conclusion, but the shift of significance 
seems slight, for the outright entailment between A and I fails in any reading, 
The readings I have proposed treat the ordinary “if. . . then”’ of English 
as on a par with other syntactical notions such as deducibility or provability, 
and not as a mere translation of the conditional sign itself. 

In conclusion, I should like to return to the view that the weak axiomatic 

system represents a weakened quantification theory, and show how naturally 


10These readings give “if... then” the force of “ entails’, so that in this case 
the “if. . . then” does stand for a connection stronger than material implication, and 
in a natural way. 


11Cf, analogous treatments by Ray H. Dotterer (Journal of Symbolic Logic VI (1941), 
pp. 90-95 and VIII (1943), p. 24) and James Wilkinson Miller (“‘ The Logic of Terms ”’, 
in Structure, Method and Meaning : Essays in Honor of Henry M. Sheffer, ed. Henle, 
Kallen, and Langer). The ‘ formalistic ’’ version described by Strawson in pages 171- 
173 is essentially that given by Miller in The Structure of Aristotelian Logic, London, 
1938 as Interpretation A; Miller’s Interpretation B amounts to excluding null and 
universal classes from the system, as does Lukasiewicz, Aristotle’s Syllogistic, Oxford, 
1951, with his axiom “ Some s is s”’. Introduction of the null class into logic is as 
revolutionary an innovation as was the introduction of zero into the number system ; 
systematic simplicity clashes with ordinary usage, and the question is, as Humpty- 
Dumpty so wisely put it, who is to be the master ? 
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we are led toward the problem of induction and of epistemic formulations, 
In the usual quantification theory, every closed statement has a truth-value, | in a 


whether or not we can discover it : All swans are white if and only if there belie 
does not exist a swan of some other colour ; all John’s children are asleep that 
if and only if there does not exist a child of John’s who is not asleep. These theo 


equivalences do not seem to hold when we inquire as to what we believe : | no ¢ 
we believe that all swans are white only if we do not believe that there exists can 








a swan of another colour ; we believe that all John’s children are asleep only both 
if we do not believe that there exists a counter-child, i.e. a child of John’s exal 
who is not asleep. The condition on our believing the universal, if my formu- if al 
lation is correct, is necessary but not sufficient, and the intrusion of the seer 
epistemic operator “ It is believed that . . .”, which I shall abbreviate as and 

‘B’, modifies the distribution of the negation signs.12 The statement about | 
swans can be symbolized as : | Thi 
Sl. (x)(S8x D> Wx) = ~ (Ex)(Sx . ~Wx) | by 
and the statement about our beliefs concerning swans can be symbolized : to ] 
$2. B(x)(Sx D> Wx) D ~B(Ex)(Sx . ~Wx) able 
Believing in the negation of some statement seems to be stronger than not Str; 
believing in the statement, that is : un 
Bl. B~pD ~Bp » Qu 
and it is the weaker form which is used in 82. Since I have not thought nw 
about the matter, I do not believe—i.e., I do not hold the positive belief— no 
that there exist swans exhibiting traces of radial symmetry, but it does not pos 
follow that I believe that there do not exist such swans, for I am not aware ha’ 
of possessing such a belief. Treated in this way, the belief-operator behaves | bel 
like the operators of possibility, necessity, universal and existential quantifi- int 
cation in forming a square of opposition :'* | tel 
Bp B~p de 
— a luc 

ae 

a ~ | U: 

pen stirs Tata | 

~B~p ~Bp 


with the usual contradictory, contrary, subcontrary, and subaltern relation- 
ships. To strengthen Bl to a biconditional, though quite natural, is to 
collapse this square into a simple opposition and to lose sight of distinctions 
which are interesting in their own right. But I do not wish to press this 
point ; even with the stronger component of B1, there are cases which show 
that the conditional in S2 should not be strengthened to a biconditional. | 


Cf. G. H. von Wright, An Essay in Modal Logic, Amsterdam, 1951, ch. 4. 


13Like other squares of opposition, this one is incomplete, and can be expanded by 
the insertion of two intermediate forms, (~Bp .—B—p) and (Bp v B—p), which 
might be read as “‘ Not believing that p (in the sense of being undecided) ” and ‘‘ Not 
being undecided about p”’ respectively, so that Bp would then have two contraries, 
namely “‘ Being undecided about p” and “ Disbelieving that p”’. These distinctions 
which are not needed for present purposes, I hope to discuss in a future article. 
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Many people hold the positive belief that there does not exist a body 
in a force-free field moving in a curved path, hence they do not hold the 
belief that there exist such bodies ; yet some of these people refuse to believe 
that all bodies in force-free fields move in straight lines (because of, say, a 
theory as to geodesics). Similarly, I may know or believe that John has 
no children at all, hence no waking or sleeping children either, and yet I 
can refuse to hold the belief that all John’s children are asleep. These are 
both cases in which it is granted that there are, and can be, no counter- 
examples, and yet assent to the universal proposition is withheld. Even 
if all epistemic references are deleted, the content of the above illustrations 
seems to be retained if we weaken the relationship between the universal 
and existential quantifiers as follows : 

Q. (x)fx D ~(Ex)~fx 
This axiom has the effect of allowing the refutation of universal statements 
by means of counter-examples in the time-honoured way (“ Allow me, sir, 
to present you with this black swan ’’), while leaving the universals wndecid- 
able in the absence of counter-examples. It thus has a direct bearing on 
Strawson’s use of presuppositions and on my weakened axiom 3. Such 
undecidable universals appear in certain logical systems, for example in 
Quine’s New Foundations, where it is suspected that we can show each 
number to possess a certain property, and so guarantee that there can be 
no counter-examples, and yet we are unable to prove that all numbers 
possess the property. Finally, in the everyday world, we would be only too 
happy to believe statements such as “ All men are mortal ” if only we could 
believe that immortal men did not exist. Since our inductive evidence is 
incomplete for practical reasons, we are firmly wedded to an epistemic 
terminology : we believe what we like about universals not yet refuted ; we 
postulate freely, and stand ready to be corrected. John’s children are 
luckier, they may sleep in peace, all of them, that is, not some of them. 


Sven R. PETERSON 


University of St. Andrews. 
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BERLIN AND THE LIBERAL TRADITION 


Professor Sir Isaiah Berlin’s Inaugural Address as Chichele Professor of 
Social and Political Theory in the University of Oxford appears exactly 
one hundred years after the publication of liberalism’s most celebrated 
philosophical document, Mill’s essay On Liberty. The reviewer in the Times 
Literary Supplement proclaims Berlin’s Two Concepts of Liberty’ a worthy 
successor and a comparable intellectual performance—a brilliant manifesto 
in defence of liberalism. He fails to mention that the year 1859 also records 
the premature death of this tradition’s most prescient author, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, who, in the last lines of the first volume of Democracy in America, 
predicted the coming struggle between a free America and a tyrannical 
Russia. I confess to being reminded of the second event rather than the 
first by the publication of Berlin’s essay. In seems to me less an event in 
philosophy than in the cold war, less an occasion for jubilance than for lamen- 
tation. De Tocqueville’s last letter to his friend Mill was meant to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of Mill’s book, and he remarked that if he was too ill to 
read it he was confident that on the subject of liberty he and Mill could not 
but be in complete agreement. Those who have encountered Berlin’s extra- 
ordinary range of mind and are aware of his remarkable humanity are likely 
to greet his essay with a confidence akin to Tocqueville’s, but I do not think 
that they will come away from the text with the sense that their expectations 
have been fulfilled. Compared with Mill’s essay Berlin’s can only seem 
academic, inflated and obscure. And despite a wilful attempt to make his 
essay very much to the political point, I cannot help feeling that it leaves 
the reader with a sense of being curiously irrelevant. It is, however, the 
work of a fine intelligence in a lamentably neglected genre. And Berlin’s 
immense prestige, the enthusiastic reviews which greeted the publication 
of the Inaugural, and the sheer importance of the subject demand that it 
be given the most serious attention. 

The main thesis of Berlin’s essay is that the concept of negative liberty, 
liberty conceived as the absence of coercion, is fundamental to the tradition 
of Western liberalism, and that it provides a far more humane and civilized 
ideal than the conception of positive freedom from which, he suggests, the 
most terrible despotisms have derived their intellectual justification. He 
is aware that there are many ideals competing for our allegiance—expressed 
in demands for equality, justice, status, for the two kinds of freedom. It 
is not quite clear how he would adjudicate between these various claims, 
but he urges us not to commit what we may call the Socratic fallacy of 


1Two Concepts of Liberty. By IsatanH BERLIN. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1959. 
Pp. 57. Price 5s). 
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supposing that all goods must be reconcilable, if they are not indeed identical. 
We may have to choose between them, and Berlin is willing to commit 
himself to the view that negative freedom, “ even if it is only the late fruit 
of our capitalist civilization ’’, provides for at least a few “ highly civilized 
and self-conscious ”’ persons an ideal “ truer and more humane ”’ than that 
of positive liberty. Positive liberty, the ideal of being one’s own master, 
he associates with all the monolithic authoritarianisms which he takes to 
have been defended in its name. 

I could not be more sympathetic to Berlin’s desire for conceptual clarity, 
but I confess that I find his essay fundamentally obscure. He seems to me 
to confuse the distinction between negative and positive liberty with the 
distinction between individual liberty and public authority, and to confuse 
both of them with the vulgar distinction between freedom from and freedom 
to. He blatantly disregards his own advice and in a passionate denunciation 
of the evils of our time plainly confuses liberty with justice. More important 
than his false identifications are his unformulated distinctions. He fails 
to distinguish between power and authority, between metaphor and misuse, 
and most egregiously for present purposes between negative and positive 
liberty. Not only does Berlin seem to me philosophically inadequate, but 
he also seems historically provincial. He is so concerned with the problem 
of setting a limit to governmental coercion that he tends to ignore the great 
historical demands of liberals for popular sovereignty and for governmental 
intervention in economic affairs. Or if not to ignore them, to assimilate 
them to the denigrated concept of positive liberty. Mill characterized, and 
considered himself to be a member of, a “ newer”’ generation of European 
liberals in which I think we may (taking liberties) also include Berlin’s 
admired precursors, Constant and Tocqueville. This generation took for 
the central problem of political theory the definition of the “ limit of what 
a government may do”’. That is also Berlin’s problem, and, he would have 
us believe, the problem of negative liberty. Mill, it is important to notice, 
distinguished this generation from an earlier generation which had seen 
the central problem in making “ the ruling power emanate from the period- 
ical choice of the ruled’. Berlin, however, rejects the widespread notion 
that there is any essential connection between these demands, between 
the concept of negative freedom and that of self-government. I believe this 
to be a mistaken judgment on his part, but, be that as it may, it reveals his 
relative lack of concern for the type of liberty demanded by Mill’s “ earlier ” 
generation. It is not difficult to show that Berlin is also relatively indifferent 
to the demands of more recent liberal generations. Mill remarks in passing 
that the fears about a possible “ tyranny of the majority ” which motivated 
the “newer” generation of European liberals recommended themselves 
equally “‘to the intelligence of thinkers and to the inclinations of those 
important classes in European society to whose real or supposed interests 
democracy is adverse’. Mill himself as he grew older, and many liberals 
who succeeded him, began to feel that the fear of governmental interference 
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—particularly in economic affairs—might recommend itself to these “ im. 
portant classes’ rather more convincingly than to the unmotivated “ jp. 
telligence of thinkers”. Indeed, some intelligent thinkers began to see 
laissez-faire liberalism simply as the philosophy of a business civilization 
(some of Berlin’s slightly embarrassed remarks indicate an unresolved 
sensitivity on this point), and others felt that in the name of “ true ” liberty 
they must reject the narrow conception of negative liberty for a more mean. 
ingful “ positive ” liberty. Berlin, in his zeal to connect the notion of “ posi- 
tive”’ liberty with the reigning despotisms of the day, fails to appreciate 
the service it has done the liberal cause at a time when the negative concept 
served distinctly illiberal purposes. As his understanding of negative liberty 
fails to embody the ideals of pre-Millian liberals, so does his animus against 
the concept of positive liberty prevent him from appreciating the motives 
of post-Millian liberals. Berlin’s essay seems to me, therefore, to be an 
analytically confused and historically narrow statement of the philosophy 
of liberalism, and therefore one that cannot sustain the large claim made 
for it by the reviewers in the British press. | 


I 


It will be useful to show first that Berlin fails to understand the implica- 
tions of his own conception of negative liberty. This failure is responsible 
for his insistence on the fact that there is no essential connection between 
the notions of negative freedom and of self-government, a notion which he 
wants to assign to the “ false ’ ideal of positive freedom. The argument in 
favour of this attempt to separate the ideals of liberty and democracy seems 
to me completely to misfire. Berlin defines negative liberty as the absence 


_ of coercion, and by coercion he understands “the deliberate interference 


of other human beings within the area in which I wish to act ’’’. Now there 
is a trivial sense in which Berlin’s claim is true. Negative freedom is relative 
to my desires, and since there is nothing which I am logically compelled 
to desire, there is a sense in which negative freedom is compatible with the 
absence of absolutely any conditions, and a fortiori compatible with the 
absence of self-government. But this is clearly not the sense in which Berlin 
makes his claim, for he clearly thinks negative freedom to be incompatible 
with something. If so, he can only claim that negative freedom is compatible 
with the absence of self-government if he makes the exceedingly tendentious 
political assumption that people do not in fact wish to govern themselves 
or if he makes the moral assumption that they do not have, or do not claim, 
the right to self-government. If Jefferson or the authors of the French 
Declaration of Rights are to be consulted, then the practice of self-government 
is a right, and if one is sceptical of such claims it is sufficient to refute Berlin 
that this claim expresses a (profound) desire. On his own definition of 
negative liberty Berlin has no right to pronounce on the logical relations 
between liberty and democracy, unless he surreptitiously assumes the 
validity of his own desires and political commitments—desires and political 
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commitments which are by no means universally shared or logically com- 
pelling. One wonders whether this is simply a mistake on Berlin’s part, or 
whether it is an attempt to disguise partisan politics as neutral logic. 

Berlin tries to buttress his point of view by making the ambitious philo- 
sophical argument that negative liberty is a demand for a restriction of 
the limit of power while positive liberty is a logically distinct demand for 
power to proceed from a proper source. What Berlin fails to realize is that 
for many thinkers if the source of power is not in popular hands, those who 
do wield this power have ipso facto exceeded the proper limits in the mere 
exercise of it. It is not necessary to conceive of negative and positive liberty 
as logically distinct : deprivation of the “ positive ” liberty of self-government 
may be considered an infringement of one’s “ negative ’’ freedom from the 
coercion of others without one’s consent. As Tom Paine says, “‘ He that has 
not the right to vote in the election of representatives . . . is subject to 
the will of another’. And the French Declaration is a declaration of the 
rights not only de l’homme but also du citoyen. 


II 


Berlin takes this narrow view of negative freedom because he has, I 
think, mistakenly identified the notion of individual or private rights with 
negative, and in consequence the notion of public authority with the in- 
vidiously estimated positive freedom. It was noticed as early as Condorcet, 
Berlin tells us (and denied, he might have added, as recently as Acton, 
Jellinek and Ruggiero), that the ancients had no conception of individual 
rights. This observation was articulated most fully in the celebrated essay 
of Benjamin Constant ‘‘ On the Liberty of the Ancients compared with that 
of the Moderns’’, and I have no doubt that this essay, curiously unmentioned 
by Berlin, is crucial in understanding Berlin’s intentions. “ The ancients”’, 
said Constant, “‘ had no notion of individual rights . . . the individual was 
in some manner lost in the nation, the citizens in the city.” Constant 
identifies “‘ the liberty of the ancients ” with “ active and continuous partici- 
pation in the collective power. . . . The aim of the ancients was the division 
of the social power among all the citizens of the same country ; that was what 
they called liberty’. Contrasted with the liberty of the ancients is the 
liberty of the moderns. “ The aim of the moderns ’’, according to Constant, 
“is security in private enjoyments, and they give the name of liberty to 
the guarantees accorded to these enjoyments.” “ Our liberty ’’, he concludes, 
“should consist in the peaceful enjoyment of private independence.” 
This, surely, rather than the distinction between negative and positive 
freedom, is the distinction which possesses Berlin’s imagination. 

Like the literary moderns the political moderns (who have unfortunately 
not been subjected to a Swift) were less interested in attacking the ancients 
than in attacking their own immediate predecessors. As Berlin is attacking 
the Russian terror, so Constant was attacking the French terror, and his 
targets were Mably and, more importantly, Rousseau. ‘“ There is... a 
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part of our existence which of necessity remains individual and independent, 
. . . The consent of the majority is by no means sufficient in every case to 
legitimize its acts. . . . Rousseau failed to understand this truth, and his 
error had made his Social Contract, so often invoked in favour of liberty, the 
most terrible auxiliary of all the types of despotism.” It is especially im. 
portant to observe that even the newer generation of liberals, Constant, 
Tocqueville, and Mill himself, those liberals who were, as Berlin is, primarily 
concerned with the defence of the liberté individuelle of the moderns, even 
they were by no means prepared to abandon the demands for popular 
sovereignty made by the earlier generation of Paine, Jefferson, and the 
authors of the French Declaration. Because of the many boring, but signifi. 
cant, pages in praise of modern commerce many readers never come to the 
closing pages of Constant’s essay. He tells us there that the great danger 
of modern liberty is that ‘‘ absorbed in the private enjoyment of our private 
independence, and in the pursuit of our particular interests, we renounce too 
easily our right to participate in the public power ”’ (italics mine). He remarks 
elsewhere in words reminiscent of Mill’s Representative Government that 
this political liberty is nothing less than the most powerful means of per- 
fecting “what heaven has given us’’. Tocqueville avers feelingly in the 
Ancien Régime that freedom defies analysis, but he identifies the growth of 
freedom in pre-revolutionary France with the growing desire for the local 
administration of affairs and with the conviction that every citizen has a 
right to take a share in government. He was profoundly disappointed when 
“ what seemed at first sight a genuine love of liberty was seen to be a hatred 
of tyranny’. In Democracy in America he habitually identifies freedom 
with participation in voluntary associations and finds its perfection and hope 
in the New England town meeting, that type of ancient liberty. There would 
appear to be more to the love of “ this sacred palladium of liberty ” than a 
hatred of Rousseau and the Russian revolution ; more to its analysis than 
the setting of a limit to governmental interference. Berlin, I fear, has not 
even caught the full meaning of liberty in the “ purest’”’ of his liberal 
predecessors. 

There can be no doubt, however, that this “‘ new ” generation of liberals 
was more keenly concerned with the possible perversions of self-government, 
with the funestes prétextes provided by Rousseau than they were with estab- 
lishing the claims of popular government. Seeing that victory was in any 
case inevitable, it was their task to guard against its dangers. It was now 
perceived, Mill tells us, that such phrases as “ self-government ”’ and “ the 
power of the people over themselves ” did not express the true state of the 
case. The “ people”’ who exercise the power were not always the same 


people with those over whom it was exercised ; and the “ self-government ” 
spoken of is not “the government of each by himself, but of each by all 
the rest . . . the people consequently may desire to oppress a part of their 
number ; and precautions are as much needed against this as against any 
other abuse of power ”’. In the name of “ self-government ”’ or ‘“‘ the people ” 
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a terrible tyranny might be perpetuated. Constant had pointed out that in 
the name of the general will the particular will could be suppressed. In 
Rousseau’s brutal paradox, one might be forced to be free. Madame de 
Stael (in many senses a witness) declared that in France at least “ liberty is 
old, despotism new’. It was now necessary to erect barriers, not against 
the invasion of the rights of self-government, but against the invasion of 
other rights in the name of that right. So Constant demands “ guarantees ”’ 
for individual rights, Mill contends that over himself the individual is “‘ sove- 
reign ’’ and Tocqueville declares that “the power of the majority is not 
unlimited. Above it in the moral world are humanity, justice, and reason ; 


in the political world vested rights. . . .”. 


It 


It is in the defence of such individual rights against political encroach- 
ment that Berlin, like his masters, makes his most interesting, if misleadingly 
formulated, contribution. And since it is the main effort of his essay to 
associate these encroachments on the freedom of persons with the positive 
conception of freedom it will be necessary to turn to his conception of positive 
freedom and to examine his distinction between the negative and positive 
ways of conceiving freedom. Unfortunately, Berlin’s attempt to distinguish 
between them is lamentably obscure. He suggests that positive freedom is 
the freedom which consists in being your own master, yet he is aware that 
this may be only verbally different from the negative freedom which consists 
in not being prevented from choosing as you do by other men. In con- 
sequence, he proposes to make clear the distinction by pointing out that 
the two concepts developed differently. The notion of being one’s own master 
developed metaphorically into the notion of self-mastery, a concept applying 
finally not to my relations with others but to the relations between my own 
higher and lower selves. But this development is, unfortunately for Berlin, 
subject to the same scepticism as was his original distinction. Why must 
we consider the “‘ developed ” concept of self-mastery to be a development 
of positive freedom rather than of negative freedom ? Why can we not as 
easily consider self-mastery to be the state in which the higher self is not 
prevented from choosing by the lower self as consider it a situation in which 
the higher self is master of the lower self? The metaphorical concept of 
self-mastery is certainly different from the concept of negative freedom, but 
we may continue to suspect that it is different in precisely the same way 
from Berlin’s original concept of positive freedom. We are dealing with 
two concepts, but they are not negative freedom and positive freedom. 
Rather, they are freedom proper—which may be put into words in a variety 
of ways, negative and positive—and the metaphorical concept of self- 
mastery. Berlin’s attack is in fact directed against the concept of self- 
mastery, and not, as he pretends or supposes, against the concept of positive 
freedom. Yet it will be useful to refer to it occasionally as positive freedom, 
for Berlin does so himself throughout a large part of his essay and also 
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because the concept of self-mastery is in fact a form of what writers other 
than Berlin have meant by positive freedom. Indeed, I suspect that the 
illusion that Berlin’s essay is a lucid statement derives largely not from what 
Berlin himself says about positive freedom, but from the reader’s habituation 
to what others have meant by these words. 

The concept of self-mastery, the concept to which Berlin will direct 

his animadversions, takes two forms, those of self-abnegation and of self. 
realization. In each case the self is divided into a higher and lower part 
and identified with a mere part of itself. For the advocate of negative 
freedom the only way to free oneself from a tyrant is to remove the instru. 
ments of his tyranny. The approach of the aspirant to self-abnegation is to 
remove the desire which is being frustrated, either by psychological or 
semantical means. (And I am not clear that Berlin sufficiently distinguishes 
these methods). The abnegator identifies himself with a higher self which 
is immune to physical tyranny and calls “‘ himself” free. Stone walls do 
not a prison make, sings Lovelace, and Hamlet, bounded in a nutshell, 
could be a king of infinite space. Epictetus is freer than his master ; Thoreau 
freer than his jailer. Thus, for Berlin, the doctrine of self-abnegation permits 
a man to call himself free when by the standards of negative liberty he is in 
| fact enslaved. In the case of the second form of self-mastery, that of self. 
realization, I again identify myself with a higher self, in this case specifically 
regarded as a rational self. But since the dictates of reason are everywhere 
the same, this self must will what all other rational selves will. The empirical 
conflict of wills must then be regarded as an essentially illusory conflict of 
irrational or insufficiently rational (lower) selves. The rational self may even 
be identified with some occult entity—some class or nation or principle— 
which actually wills the frustration or enslavement of my lower or empirical 
self—and yet, since I have been identified with this “‘ higher ” self, I am said 
to be free even when my empirical self is most obviously enslaved. The 
concept of self-mastery becomes in each of its forms a philosophical instrument 
in the justification of tyranny. 

It will be impossible for me to show here that the doctrine of self-mastery 
with its division of the self into higher and lower is not only a perfectly 
innocuous, but even a noble one. Epicureanism, far from being the ground 
of tyranny, is normally its consequence, and if a desire is in fact eliminated, 
not only repressed, Berlin may deplore this fact, but he cannot deplore it 
in the name of negative liberty as he defines it. It seems simple extravagance 
to me to see in every doctrine of self-mastery, from Plato’s attempt to rein 
in the wild horse of desire, to Freud’s attempt to see that where id was 
there shall ego be, nothing but a flirtation with tyranny. Even granted that 
Berlin’s views on self-mastery could be sustained, however, it is more im- 
portant to notice that whatever he may say or think it is not really the 
doctrine of positive freedom proper or even the “developed” notion of 
self-mastery which he is primarily concerned to repudiate. What offends 
him is the apparent illogic of identifying a part of the empirical self with 
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that self (as in the doctrine of self-abnegation) and the metaphysical extra- 
vagance involved in identifying the self with an occult entity rather than 
with the empirical self (as in the doctrine of self-realization). If this is so, 
Berlin’s attack on the concept of positive freedom is misdirected and mis- 
fires. For it is obvious that with the methods of illogic and spurious meta- 
physics available to us we could just as easily produce justifications of 
tyranny starting from the concept of negative freedom. All one would 
have to do is to conjure a real self which really desires something different 
from the things my empirical self does indeed desire, and in its name any- 
thing might be done to “ me” with “ my ” sanction. Indeed, Berlin thinks 
Mill himself to be guilty of just this perversion in Chapter V of On Liberty 
in his celebrated example of the man attempting to cross the bridge. I 
think that Berlin’s interpretation is grossly unfair to Mill, and since it is a 
serious and often made charge against Mill I shall allow myself a short 
digression in defence of him. “ Even Mill”, says Berlin, “is prepared to 
say that I may forcibly prevent a man from crossing a bridge if there is 
not time to warn him that it is about to collapse, for whatever his behaviour 
may indicate, I know that he cannot wish to fall into the water.’ In less 
time than it takes an inflamed assembly to pass a despotic law Berlin is off: 
“Fichte knows what the uneducated German wishes to be or do, better 
than he can possibly know them for himself. The sage knows you better 
than you know yourself. . . .” 

First of all, Mill is discussing the right of the deputy of the state or even 
of the private individual to prevent accidents and the assumption of the 
entire discussion is that, so far as we know, the man’s falling into the river 
would be an accident ; it is assumed that he does not wish to fall into the 
river. Mill says absolutely nothing that would justify Berlin’s crucial “‘ what- 
ever his behaviour may indicate ’’. The only element of doubt in the situation 
is whether the man knows that the bridge is dangerous. (Mill will not sanction 
our interference unless we are certain that the bridge is dangerous ; a rather 
stringent and I should think overly fastidious scruple. Should we let him 
plunge to his death if it is only awfully likely that the bridge will collapse ? 
It seems to me that Mill’s liberal neuroses lead to silliness here but certainly 
not to tyranny.) When Mill says that “liberty consists in doing what one 
wants to do, and the man does not wish to fall into the river’, he is not 
conjuring another self which really wants to live when the empirical man 
actually wishes to commit suicide, he is merely re-stating the hypothesis of 
the example. It would be an accident ; ex hypothesi, the man does not desire 
it. Far from establishing tyranny these remarks would not (although some 
others in the immediate vicinity would) justify a restrained doctrine of 
judicial review. I would reiterate that someone (not Mill) might well say the 
things that Berlin abhors, but this would only show the vulnerability of the 
negative concept of freedom to philosophical hocus-pocus, a vulnerability 
which Berlin in the face of his own example assimilates to the concept of 
positive freedom. No concept is immune to this sort of distortion and if 
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the villain of the piece is some general logical or metaphysical error why 
does Berlin insist on obscuring the fact and holding the concept of positive 
freedom up to contempt instead ? 


IV 


If Berlin is wrong in seeing any special logical susceptibility in the doctrine _ 


of self-mastery or positive freedom, I think he is also wrong in seeing in it 
any special historical vulnerability. Had he been less interested in implying 
that self-mastery is the historical basis of Marxist tyranny (do the Marxists 
take the view of a divided self? or is this not on the contrary the basis of 
Western liberalism with its ‘‘ Render unto Caesar .. .” ?) he might have 
pointed out that for the past three-quarters of a century the economic 
tyranny within the free world has paraded under the banner of negative 
freedom. If Spencer saw every advance in “liberal” legislation as the 
“ coming slavery ”’, it appeared to liberal thinkers like T. H. Green in England 
and John Dewey in the U.S.A. that freedom must mean something more or 
something other than what it meant to Spencer. In ostensible defence of 
the negative freedom of contract Tory politicians and Sumnerian supreme 
court justices rejected minimum wage and hour laws and employer’s liability 
acts, and they gave their sanction to the sacred freedom of union-busting. 
The freedom of contract had become the freedom of the yellow dog. Negative 
freedom the freedom of a new royalty to oppress in new ways. T. H. Green 
observed in his essay, “‘ Liberal Legislation and the Freedom of Contract”, 
that “‘the peasant farmer is no more free to contract with his landlord 
than the starving labourer is to bargain for good wages with a master who 
offers him work ” and so he announced his doctrine of “ positive ” freedom 
in support of Gladstonian legislation. In the United States the Supreme Court 
employing the due process clause in the cause of liberty vetoed liberal legis- 
lation for half a century. In Holmes’ first famous dissent in the Lochner 
case he felt it necessary to observe that the ‘“‘ fourteenth amendment does 
not enact Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics”. And John Dewey began to 
write freedom in quotes and philosophize about “ effective ” or “ positive ” 
freedom when the freedom which the Supreme Court was defending became 
manifest. “‘ When the alternative for the workman is between a job on his 
employer’s conditions . . . and no job, which spells starvation, . . . his 
“ freedom ” does not seem to be of great value.” One begins to wonder 
whether Berlin is telling the whole of a complicated story when he sees the 
negative conception of liberty, even if it is in his own words “ the late fruit 
of our declining capitalist civilization ’’ as ‘‘ a truer or more humane ideal 
than the goals of those (Green or Dewey ? Holmes or Brandeis ?) who seek 
in the great, disciplined, authoritarian structures the ideal of “ positive ” 
self-mastery by classes, or peoples, or the whole of mankind ”’. 

It would be wrong, however, to reject the notion of negative freedom 
simply because it has served illiberal forces at certain moments in history. 
It is quite possible that many of the reforms which Green and Dewey called 
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for might have been justified by a more sophisticated employment of the 
concept of negative freedom alone. But as Berlin defines “ coercion ”’ such 
defences would always be in the position of having to establish that oppression 
had resulted from ‘the deliberate interference of other people”. But if 
coercion or oppression is the result of the iron law of the market or of Mal- 
thusian overpopulation, is it deliberate? And is the liberal impulse to 
restrain itself if the oppression is not deliberate? If the value of negative 
liberty lies in the fulfilment of desire, why is the nature of the obstacle 
to the realization of desire of such crucial philosophical importance? It 
seems relatively unimportant that the oppression or coercion proceeds from 
the deliberate interference of other people. If we follow Berlin and call the 
deliberate interference of other people coercion, and choose to call the 
absence of any other kind of obstacle to the realization of desire positive 
freedom, we shall see that both the freedom from non-deliberate economic 
oppression which liberals have desired, and the freedom from coercion by 
a lower self which self-abnegationists of all kinds have desired, will be forms 
of positive freedom. Berlin’s “‘ developed ” notion of positive freedom, the 
notion of self-mastery, will then be seen to be a special form of the more 
general notion which is very close to what writers before Berlin have meant 
by positive freedom. It ought now to be clear that the main aspirations of 
recent liberalism have been for this positive freedom, and fair to say that, as 
Berlin was earlier displayed as a suspect analyst of liberalism because of 
his attitude toward self-government, we may now charge him with insensi- 
tivity to the philosophy behind the economic attitudes of recent liberalism. 
Berlin himself says that “‘ the essence of the notion of liberty, both in the 
‘ positive ’ or ‘ negative ’ sense, is the holding off of something or someone— 
of others who trespass on my field or assert their authority over me, or of 
obsessions, fears, neuroses, irrational forces—intruders and despots of one 
kind or another’. If this is the essence of liberty, Berlin might even be 
coaxed into forgoing his insistence on coercion and into accepting Russell’s 
definition of liberty as “the absence of any obstacle to the realization of 
desires ’’ (italics mine). The objection that many people and perhaps Berlin 
would make to this definition is that it is too encompassing. Only negative ; 
liberty is really, literally, liberty. The desire for freedom from obstacles 
other than the deliberate interference of others may be a human desire, but 
it is a desire for something else—perhaps for happiness or, as Hobbes would 
have it, for power—but not a desire for liberty. 

Yet it is too simple an approach simply to dismiss positive freedom as 
a perverse and obfuscating misnomer. It is a metaphorical extension of 
what literal-minded critics think of as the literal meaning of the word * lib- 
erty ’. Berlin himself in showing how the notion of self-mastery developed 
from the notion of freedom proper was showing one version of this natural 
development and we have explored others. It may well be that many of 
the demands for positive liberty could be described as demands for, say, 
happiness, but it ought also to be clear that there is much sound philosophy 
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‘ 


supporting this “metaphor” of positive freedom. This philosophy asks 
whether it is the nature of the obstacle to the fulfilment of desire or the fact 
of its existence which is at fundamental issue. The demand for what we 
are calling positive freedom has its source in the same philosophy as does 
the demand for negative freedom. And it is lexicography, perhaps only 
philology, and not philosophy or humanity which dictates the insistence on 
their being considered essentially unrelated. It is to be deplored that Berlin 
has tried to imply that this enlargement of the concept of liberty is to be 
associated with the defence of tyranny. The notion of liberty may well 
have been extended by metaphor as it may have been perverted by applica- 
tion to false doctrines of the self. But it would be tragic not to distinguish 
these two operations, for the metaphorical extension has worked in the service 
of allowing a man “ to do what he wants ” even if the metaphysical version 
has worked toward his frustration and enslavement. 


Vv 

There is a more subtle point to be observed. I have been following 
Berlin in his supposition that one can meaningfully decide what the source 
of the “ obstacle ”’ to freedom in fact is. To be sure, we have mentioned the 
difficulty in locating that obstacle in certain economic situations, but far 
more important and more pertinent to Berlin’s theme is the inappropriate- 
ness of his overly specific concept of negative freedom for the analysis of 
Tocqueville and Mill’s classical problem of the tyranny of the majority. It 
is worth recalling that Tocqueville and Mill were far more concerned about 
the coming spiritual slavery than they were about any political tyranny 
which might be instituted under the aegis of democracy. Tocqueville saw 
the coming of egalitarianism as inevitable, and if he did not, as prophets 
as different as Acton and Nietzsche did, think that democracy and liberty 
were incompatible, he felt that an active struggle would be required to 
forestall the collapse of liberal ideals in an egalitarian society. ‘‘ Under the 
sway of one man ”’, he observed, “ the body was attacked in order to subdue 
the soul; but the soul escaped the blows which were directed against it 
and rose proudly superior. Such is not the course in democracies; here the 
body was free, the soul enslaved.” It is one of the most serious faults of 
Mill’s essay that he does not sufficiently distinguish the considerations which 
ought to apply to compulsion and control when they are constituted by 
“ physical force in the form of legal penalties’, and when they take the 
form of ‘“‘ the moral coercion of public opinion”. But, like Tocqueville, it 
is the coercion of custom and of opinion, the spread of social uniformity 
that he is most concerned to avert. For both Tocqueville and Mill this is 
the most prominent and difficult problem for freedom in the future, and I 
submit that the concept of negative freedom is an extremely inept tool for 
the definition of the freedom they are here most concerned to preserve. 
Berlin’s sharp distinction between the deliberate and the non-deliberate, 
even his distinction between the self and the other, seem inapplicable or 
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irrelevant here. It was not Riesman but Mill who noted that men “ think 
in crowds”, yet there was something naive about Mill’s desire to draw a 
curtain beyond which the rays of public opinion and the forces of custom 
were not to penetrate. One may attempt to curb the deliberate interference 
of gossip and persecution, but this is not the way opinion and custom operate. 
The ‘“ other-directed ”” man may not feel oppressed, but as Judge Hand 
reminds us, “it does not follow that because we are not conscious of con- 
straint we are not constrained ”. Indeed, not only does the other-directed 
man not feel constrained, he feels liberated, and often has an ideological 
defence of his conformism. It would appear, then, that it will be even more 
difficult than it was in the case of economic oppression to decide whether 
the external forces which oppress the individual do so deliberately or not. 
More important, it will be impossible to decide whether the forces which 
impair his individuality are external or internal. Is the spiritual slave the 
subject of others or of himself? Is the liberty which has been infringed 
negative or positive, and is the problem in dealing with the world about him, 
or with him? The difficulty and importance of these questions cannot be 
overestimated. But one of the few things that is clear is that these problems 
cannot be explored with concepts manufactured to defend the right of 
habeas corpus and to strike down bills of attainder. Berlin’s concern with 
such issues is no doubt due to his preoccupation with the French Terror 
and with the Russian Tyranny, but I do not think that a humane ideal of 
freedom today can concern itself only with the hatred of these despotisms. | 
Meanwhile the fight for freedom continues within the “ free ’’ world and it 
seems to me that Berlin’s conception of freedom is plainly inadequate to 
many aspects of the aspiration for freedom as it has manifested itself at 
least from the time of Jefferson to the present day. I cannot think that 
Berlin does the cause of philosophy any permanent service by a crude 
introduction of the concept of negative freedom into the cold war, and I 
do not think that he will do the cause of freedom within the free world any 
permanent service by ignoring the inadequacies which have been found in 
it by many honest and able thinkers. Many of them have not been, as 
obviously as Berlin is, haters of tyranny, but some of them have perhaps 


been truer lovers of liberty. 
MARSHALL COHEN 


Harvard University. 
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ON METAPHOR 


If we were to ask the question, ‘ Is there any connection between meta- 
phor and extension of meaning?’ we would, very likely, get the answer, 
‘ Of course there is a connection—a metaphor is the commonest, and most 
natural starting point for an extension of meaning ’. 

A number of philosophers simply assume that this is the correct answer. 
It is the purpose of this paper to cast doubt on it. 


1. ExTENSION OF MEANING 


What would it be like to extend the meaning of a word ? 

A. Take a term with a well defined designation. Suppose that in carto- 
graphers’ jargon the term ‘city’ is used to denote any municipality of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants. If later the cartographers’ Convention 
should decide to use the term ‘ city’ to denote any municipality of more 
than 90,000 inhabitants, we would be justified in saying that the meaning 
of the cartographers’ term ‘ city ’ had been extended to cover also municipal- 
ities between 90,000 and 100,000 inhabitants. To say this would be to use 
the English language with perfect propriety. 


B. An achromatic scale divides the black and white range of colours into 


nine steps : 1. white ; 2. high light ; 3. light ; 4. low light ; 5. grey ; 6. high 
dark ; 7. dark ; 8. low dark ; 9. black.? 

Suppose now that a scale of three steps was substituted, and that this 
was done by calling the first three steps ‘ white’, the middle three steps 
‘grey ’ and the last three steps ‘ black’. If the new scale came to be used, 
we could say that the meaning of ‘ white ’ was extended to cover also high 
light and light ; the meaning of ‘ grey ’ to cover also low light and high dark, 
and that the meaning of ‘ black ’’ was extended to cover also dark and low 
dark. 

C. We all know roughly what petrol is. Suppose now that I called a race- 
horse ‘ Petrol’ ; would I be entitled to say that I had extended the meaning 
of the word ‘ petrol ’ ? 

D. If we decided to use the word ‘diamond’ to describe tiptoeing, and 
started to write, for example, in hospitals and court-rooms, ‘ Please 
Diamond ’, we would not say that we had extended the meaning of the 
word ‘ diamond ’, even if at the same time we persisted in using the scribble 
as a name of a kind of precious stone. 

The four cases above illustrate, to some extent, the way in which we 
use the phrase ‘ extension of meaning’. It might be well to notice that in 


e.g. S. K. Langer, and as quoted by Her. Wegener, I. A. Richards and others. 
*Guilford, General Psychology, 1947, p. 72 (D. Van Nostrand). 
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cases C. and D. there is no question of the meaning of * petrol ’ or ‘ diamond ’ 
covering also something it did not cover before. 

The phrase * to cover also’ carries with it a suggestion that the element 
X was not quite covered before, or that it merely did not happen to be in- 
cluded in the former meaning. 

When we say, for example, that white was extended to cover also high 

light, we appear to be trying to convey the impression that there is a certain 
continuity between what we formerly called white and what we formerly 
called high light (both of which we now call white). The suspicion that a 
smooth continuity matters in the case of extension of meaning is confirmed 
if we consider yet another case : 
E. Let us take the achromatic scale from the case B. and ask ourselves 
what would we say if someone attempted to use ‘ white’ to mean only : 
(a) white and light, or (6) white and low light, or (c) white and grey, or 
(d) white and dark, or (e) white and black. 

If he uses it only for the two steps mentioned in each case, in all cases 
it would appear odd to say the meaning of the word ‘ white ’ was extended. 
The bigger the gap on the scale the more readily we are struck by the oddity 
of the suggestion, but it is definitely wrong even in case (a). (Think only 
how one would describe the fact that ‘ high light ’ is not white. Would you 
say that it was darker or lighter than white ?). 

A certain continuity in usage appears then to be a conditio sine qua non 
of there being one meaning of a word. Hence any addition to such a meaning 
must preserve the continuity in order to preserve the oneness of the meaning. 

Having discussed the five cases, we ought now to agree that what we 
would call an extension of meaning would perhaps be aptly illustrated by 
the simile of a swollen river or an expanding state, both of which annex 
adjacent areas. 

We do not, of course, deny that a noise or a scribble, which is already 
used as a word, can at a later date be allotted yet another, and quite different 
job in the same language—we do not deny the possibility of homonyms. 


Il. WHat 1s A MerapHor ? 


Take the following sentences : 1. * Silence is golden’ ; 2. ‘ Not all is gold 
that glitters ’ ; 3. ‘ Purple is red’ ; 4. ‘ The room is large ’ ; 5. ‘ Hypocrisy is 
red’. (Sentences 1. and 2. are metaphors ; sentence 3. is wrong ; sentence 4. 
is a correct control sentence ; and sentence 5. is meaningless). 

We would wish to say that the sentences 1. and 2. convey something that 
they do not literally mean ; and that we have to grasp the analogy, the 
meaning of the symbolism contained in such sayings. 

Suppose now that we ask : ‘ Why should we say that the sentences |. 
and 2. unlike the control sentence 4., are used figuratively? If we agree 
that they convey something, and have a use, why not say that they have 
meaning and leave it at that ? ’. 

One feature of sentences 1. and 2. is that we seem to be able to put what 
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they convey in a literal manner. For example, 1. may be put as—‘ Silence 
is more valuable than talk ’, and 2. as—* Appearances are often misleading ’, 
The sentences which are claimed to be a literal expression of the meaning 
of the metaphor are quite unlike the metaphorical expression ; indeed, even 
their subject-matter is ostensibly different. It is impossible, however, to 
translate a literal sentence in such a manner. To explain how it is possible 
to produce such translations may involve the explanation of how metaphors 
are possible. Let us make a start by considering some features of sentence 1. 

This sentence appears to be literally meaningless like sentence 5. 

In order to see what robs these sentences of their meaning let us observe 
some ways in which a word like ‘ hypocrisy’ and a word like ‘ red’ can 
be taught. In the first case we would give to our pupil sample descriptions 
of pieces of behaviour. For example—‘ Behaving as if one disapproved of 
promiscuity whilst having numerous love affairs’, etc., ete. In the other 
case we would point to objects, look at them, and perhaps handle ther: 
always looking for visual characteristics, etc., etc. Clearly there is no point 
of contact and no continuity between two words of such different sorts, 
since there is no similarity between the procedures used in teaching them. 

It does not require much perspicacity to discover that a similar disparity 
exists between the words ‘ gold’ and ‘silence’. Silence is observed or not 
observed, it can be ended by a noise. On the other hand, gold is a thing 
which can be handled, measured, weighed or stolen, ete. It is equally in- 
appropriate to say that silence is not golden as it is to say that it is golden. 

Much as we stressed this point we must remember that, as we said before, 
the sentence ‘ Silence is golden’ conveys something. However, it will now 
be evident that the sentence is quite unlike the sentence 4. We must ask, 
How is it possible for the sentence 1. to convey any meaning ? 

When I hear someone utter an articulate sentence I naturally presume 
that he intends to convey something. If I cannot easily understand what 
he says, I try to grasp what it is that he wants to say. This situation arises 
constantly for people who speak a foreign language with some difficulty ; 
but it arises also when someone addresses us in our own language, but in 
an inexpert or unusual manner. I may be trying to grasp what the mechanic 
said, or the meaning of a line from G. M. Hopkins. 

When there is not a reasonably obvious way of understanding an utter- 
ance, I might be able to grasp a remote similarity and build on that. Sup- 
posing that only one similarity comes to my mind, I could easily suppose 
that I did grasp the intention of the speaker. On the other hand, I could 
be fairly sure of my ground if I felt that the similarity which J selected* 
has something special to recommend it. For example, if the point of the 
analogy was at least on one side linked to a feature in the case which we 
would regard as specially interesting.‘ 

I stress the word ‘ selected ’ as a protest against the conception of L. Susan Stebbing 
who claims that in a metaphor the similarity can be in one point only, as if it was im- 


possible to build a metaphor when there was more than one point of similarity between 
the terms used. 


“W. Empson. 
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When considering the sentence 1. and groping for the possible message 

contained in it, we will come to the value-statement, ‘ Gold is precious’ ; 
then it may dawn on us that we can also make a value statement about 
silence ; for example, ‘ silence is bad’, ‘silence is commendable ’, ‘ silence 
is indifferent ’. However remote, this is a possible connection ; moreover, 
the preciousness of gold seems to be somehow the feature of it in which 
most people are, oddly enough, interested. We may easily conclude that 
the person who uttered the sentence 1. (‘Silence is golden’) intended to 
make use of this remote connection. If we do that we will be drawn to liken 
silence to gold rather than conversely, because (a) the sentence seems to 
be about silence, and (b) the favourable value judgement about silence 
does not seem nearly as obvious as that about gold ; in fact, no value judge- 
ment about silence is very obvious. Hence I would take the sentence ‘ silence 
is golden’ to mean that silence is very precious, more precious than talk 
which is the opposite. We arrived at a translation. Let us then observe : 
1. As long as we have no idea what would be the correct translation of a 
metaphoric statement we do not understand it—in fact we cannot be sure 
that it is a metaphor, rather than a mistake. 
2. The very remoteness of the connection between the two elements seems 
to help in understanding the sentence. It helps us to grasp the analogy. 
3. This remoteness and the need for grasping give our sentence a metaphor- 
like flavour. 

In this example we see why a necessity to translate and grasp the meaning 
of such a sentence should arise. We also see in which way the working of 
such a sentence is different from the working of the control sentence 4. ‘ the 
room is large’. 

If, in turn, we consider the sentence 2. ‘ Not all is gold that glitters ’, 
our findings seem wrong. 

This sentence is not meaningless, and it can be used in a straight manner. 
For example, by a father explaining basic facts of mineralogy to his son. 
But if the son said,‘‘ Mr. Doe must be very wise, he is so sure of himself’, 
and the father answered, ‘ Not all is gold that glitters, my son’, it would 
have to be a metaphor. But in this case the statement, although ostensibly 
not meaningless in itself, is nevertheless a misfit in the context. 

We have to grasp what can be meant by this sentence in such a context 
—and the only possible connection seems to lie in the fact that the sentence 
2. refers to a case of misleading appearances. In this way we again effect a 
translation—we grasp the analogy. 

This short investigation points to the conclusion that a metaphor arises 
when an utterance, which by reason either of its very construction or its 
context, would be apparently unintelligible in a straightforward manner, is 
found to contain despite this a point of similarity. This point of similarity, 
although remote, is sufficiently definite to enable us to grasp its importance, 
and may therefore be taken as a sufficient guide to the speaker’s intentions. 
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ItI. Is a MetrapHor a Naturat Startinc Pornt oF AN EXTENSION oF 
MEANING ? 

I should not think so, since the comparative remoteness, and the lack 
of continuity in the semblance, seem essential to the very existence of a 
metaphor. On the other hand, a smooth continuity seems a conditio sine 
qua non of the possibility of an extension of meaning. 

To support this contention let us observe :— 

A. The sentence 3. ‘ Purple is red’ does not appear to be a candidate for 
a metaphor. The continuity between the meaning of ‘ red’ and ‘ purple’ 
is so close that there is no question of a hidden meaning—this sentence is 
plainly a falsehood—not a metaphor. To suggest that to say 3. is to express 
in a metaphor the thought that red and purple are both ‘ warm colours’ 
is most unplausible. 

B. There may seem to be some plausibility in the suggestion that when a 
metaphor becomes dead, or universally used, then the extension of meaning 
is to some extent completed. However, we do not feel inclined to write in 
hospitals ‘ Please preserve what is golden ’, even though ‘ Silence is golden’ 
was a dead metaphor long before we were born. 

We find many a dead metaphor in everyday English usage. For example, 
‘To spoil a ship for a ha’porth of tar’, ‘ To beat around the bush ’, ‘ To eat 
one’s hat’ and so on; but let us observe that in each case it is the whole 
metaphorical sentence which acquires a use, and a customary meaning. 
Although this process does not tend to affect the use and meaning of the 
component words, these are used in exactly the same way as before, so much 
so that we do not protest when somebody refers to a dead metaphor simply 
by the appellation ‘ metaphor ’. 

C. Let us now consider another case. 

(c) Suppose that to begin with the English word ‘ brute’ was used as 
a simple equivalent of ‘ animal ’. 

At that stage if somebody said, ‘ James is a brute’ one would have to 
grasp his meaning and one could fail to grasp it. The expression would be 
linguistically unusual—it would be a metaphor. 

(cc) At the other end of the scale, imagine that the word ‘ brute’ came to 
mean ruffian. At this time ‘ James is a brute ’ would be a plain literal state- 
ment. Would you like to say that ‘ brute ¢’ and * brute cc’ are one and 
the same word ? 

Observe : (i) If I asked you to describe a possible way in which ‘ brute 
e’ could change into ‘ brute cc’ quite gradually, ‘ without jumps’, you 
would find that such a story could not be told. 

(ii) If when the cc stage was reached the word ‘ brute c’ was still used, 
we could not use ‘ brute’ indiscriminately to mean what it means in the 
e and also what it means in the cc sense. We would have to distinguish 
between the cases when we speak of animals and the cases when we speak 
of ruffians ; we could, however, say that ‘ brute c’ and ‘ brute cc’ are homo- 
nyms. And we would have to refuse to say that the two are but one and the 
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same word. If you wish to point out that there is still some connection 
between the two, I would readily agree, indeed there is some slight connection, 
otherwise even the metaphor (in c) would be impossible. 

D. Now let us bring forward yet another case : 

(d) Suppose that to begin with English colour words were used as they 
are in fact now used. In this case the sentence ‘ purple is red’ would be 
simply false. 

(dd) At the other end of the scale, imagine that after a time we still 
used colour-words similarly, but that purple was included in the red range. 
Would you like to say that ‘red d’ and ‘red dd’ are one and the same 
word ? Observe that (i) if I would ask you to imagine and describe a possible 
way in which ‘ red d’ could change into ‘ red dd’, quite gradually without 
jumps—you would easily produce it. For example, you could tell how im- 
pressed by the warmth of both purple and red, and by the coldness of blue, 
more and more people started saying seriously * purple is red ’ ; and accord- 
ingly adapting the usages of related colour-words, till in the end this use 
found its way into the Oxford Dictionary first as ‘ tendency to use’ then as 
‘colloquialism ’ through ‘also correct’ till it became the ‘ current use ’ 
and the ‘red d’ ‘now obsolete current up to 1987’. 

(ii) If we wanted to keep ‘ red d’ and ‘ red dd’ as homonyms—we would 
find it extremely hard—there would not be sufficient difference betwen the 
two uses. 

We might say that ‘ red dd’ is a slightly wider variety of ‘ red d’. 

Should you say, ‘ But the two words are after all different ’ I will readily 
agree. If they weren’t there would be no point in asking whether ‘ red dd’ 
is still the same as ‘red d’. 

E. It was put to me that there is a type of metaphor which contradicts 
the above analysis, namely, a metaphor like, for example, G. M. Hopkins’ 
expression ‘“‘ bouquets of trees” in a description of a landscape.® 

It would be claimed that it is a metaphor, and also that an extension 
of meaning is a reasonable possibility in this case. 

(e) I would like to suggest that the two suggested uses of ‘ bouquet ’ 
are further apart than it may appear at the first glance. 

(i) The usual use of ‘ bouquet’ implies that we talk about cut flowers 
and that these are not only cut but bound together. We can, and do, bring, 
offer, throw, snatch, etc., a bouquet of flowers. It is a different thing to 
put flowers in a vase and to put a bouquet of flowers in a vase. 

The accent is on two features—that the flowers are bound together, and 
that they are not bound to something else—to wit a flower-bed. 

The shape, nature or size of the flowers is immaterial—indeed we can 
have a bunch of anything flowering, and we will be prepared to call it a 
bouquet if it is bound together. 

We do not usually apply ‘ bouquet’ to bunches of grass, branches or 
leaves, which have no flower. However, the use of the word could be easily 
extended to apply to these items. 

‘IT owe this example to Dr. Mary McCloskey. 
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(ii) However, if we try to apply the word ‘ bouquet ’ to anything growing 
and such that it cannot be handled as a whole, even if it is flowers, we loge 
one of the main characteristics in virtue of which we usually apply the 
term. 

Although the attempt to extend the meaning of ‘ bouquet’ in this way 
is not so preposterously ridiculous as the attempt to combine ‘ gold’ and 
‘silence ’, still to carry it out would involve complete mutilation of the 
original meaning. 

The possibility of extension is in this case only a pseudo-possibility, 
Other cases may be quoted in which the issue will be less clear still. 

Presumably in some of these cases we will find it very difficult to say 
something positive at all. 

I admit all this. I do not want to deny that the problem which we are 
now discussing has ragged edges of a sort, and that on the boundary of the 
meaning of each of the terms ‘metaphor’ and ‘extension of meaning’ 
there may be twilight zones of unclear and undeterminable cases. 

But I wish to say that the existence of such features as we saw in the 
last case can be understood in accordance with the principles which I try 
to defend. 


IV. CompLexX GENERAL TERMS 


Up to now we have mostly mentioned cases, on the whole, clearly 
favourable to my thesis. Now the time has come for the acid test. Let us 
then consider some plausible examples of alleged extension of meaning, 
which as it would be claimed, obviously were started by metaphors. 

In this way I hope to show that the inevitable oversimplification of the 
above discussion does not detract from the essential correctness of my 
position. 

Case 1: ‘Torun’ 

One of the words whose generality appears to have a metaphor-character 
is the word ‘to run’. It is easily noticed that we use this word in a variety 
of different situations. 

We say—‘ Martha, run home and bring the cake ’ ; ‘ the deer runs fast’ ; 
‘the water runs from the tap’; ‘ the river runs swiftly’ ; ‘ the river runs 
from here to the sea’; ‘the road runs in a straight line for another ten 
miles’ ; ‘ he had an extraordinary run of luck’ ; ‘ at least I had a fair run 
for my money’ ; etc. 

The diversity of these many uses is clearly much greater and more dis- 
turbing than in the case of some other words like, for example, ‘ red ’—here 
too we use the term in different situations, but the usage is homogeneous. 
Let’s compare : ‘the box is red’; ‘her hair was dyed red’; ‘ they wear 
red uniforms’; ‘throw out all the red books from the shelf’; ‘I dislike 
anything red ’ ; etc. 

It may be claimed with plausibility that the connection between say 
‘the deer runs fast’, ‘the road runs straight’ and ‘I had a run of luck’ 
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has very much the same character as the connection between say ‘ she laughs ’ 
and ‘ the brook is laughing in the sun’ and is therefore metaphorical. Still, 
we do not call the sentence ‘ the road runs straight for ten miles ’ a metaphor. 
Moreover, a foreign language dictionary is bound to include in its explanation 
of the word ‘to run’ all the possible different senses of it. It would then 
seem likely that (i) the word ‘to run’ is a general word including all the 
different senses which we can mention, and (ii) that all these senses were 
lumped together by a process starting with a metaphor in each separate 
case. 

I think that this account is correct. 

But let us investigate more closely the generality of the word ‘ to run’. 

The first observation is that if we teach a foreigner this word, we have 
to teach each sense separately. Moreover, if by any chance we should have 
used a different sound for each sense, as we teach it, the pupil, even if he 
learnt each sense to perfection, would be unable to realise that we taught 
him several different senses of one word. 

This is quite unlike teaching words like ‘ red’, ‘a house’ or ‘a street’. 
In the latter case if we were to use different sounds while teaching, for 
example, the word ‘a street’ in different sorts of situations (for example, 
walking on the street ; observing a street; drawing a street on a plan ; 
etc.), then if we succeeded in teaching the word properly, the pupil would 
be bound to realise that all the cases refer to different applications of one 
word. If he does not understand this he does not understand either of these 
specific applications quite correctly. 

One way of expressing the peculiarity of the word ‘ to run’ would consist 
of saying that all the senses do not have to, but only happen to, belong to 
one word. 

For all intents and purposes, each of the senses of the word ‘to run’ 
behaves like a separate word. 

There are admittedly certain connections between these senses—connec- 
tions of this sort typically give rise to metaphors. 

However, neither of the uses of our word is called a metaphor because 
it is regarded as proper employment of the word. The different senses of 
our word behave then as so many homonyms. 

I am willing to admit that each of these senses, bar one, was originally 
a metaphor which eventually gave rise to a new word, while the old word 
was still preserved in use. 

If we wish to try to determine which was the original sense of ‘ to run’ 
we can only guess. Some of the senses may seem clearly secondary. Perhaps 
their passage from a dead or dying metaphor to a new homonymous word 
is not yet quite complete. I think here of my extraordinary run of luck. 
But most of the senses are all of them equally well established. This may 
be regarded as one of the reasons why we regard them as so many different 
senses of the one word. 

The word ‘ to run’ appears now to be a cluster of more or less closely 
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related homonymous words. This explains its peculiar character, and, by 
the way, supports my thesis. 

Of course I am not advocating that we should stop calling all those 
homonyms ‘ different senses of the same word’. | am not a language-refor. 
mer ; but I would like to point out the very peculiar sort of ‘ unity’ sucha 
word has. 

Case 2: * Check mate ** and * blow’ 

Both the words ‘ check ’ and * blow ’ are used each in its own very definite 
field ; ‘ check mate ’ in chess, and * blow’ in pugilism and related arts. 

However, they can be used in metaphors. For example, ‘ Her death 
was a blow to him’; ‘ This failure was a blow to his career’; * He had 
designs on the presidency but Lopez check-mated him ’ ; ‘ This move check. 
mated the Labour Party ’, etc. 









the same way. For example, the check-mate metaphors seem to be used 
to describe cases of successful and final outmanoeuvring ; the blow metaphors 
in cases where an incident affects someone in an abrupt and painful way. 

Unlike the former case a single clear idea seems to run throughout all 
the new applications of each of the words. 

In time, for example, check-mate may come to be used primarily for 
describing cases of outmanoeuvring in any field and in any way provided 
only it is definite and final. 

Thus the expression would have acquired a new and more general meaning. 

It might be then claimed that the initial metaphor, having produced 
the greater generality, was in effect the starting point for an extension of 
meaning. 

I agree with the above description except for the last claim. If the 
description is completed it will be seen that the case does not involve an 
extension of meaning. 


It will be observed that in each case all the metaphors work in roughly [ 





The first question which we may ask is : ‘ Did the original meaning of 
‘ check-mate ’ drop out ?’. The second : ‘ Was the original meaning of this 
word included in the new more general one!’. The two questions can be 
answered if we consider the following case :— 

After the process was completed we could use ‘ check-mate ’ to describe 
the final move in a game of chess, provided that either the linguistic context 
or the situation in which it was uttered (for example, if the utterer watches 
a game of chess being played) made it plain that it applies to chess. 

It could be that this word was then used in its former sense and the 
context was needed to indicate which of the two senses we use. 

In this case there is no extension of meaning involved as now two homo- 
nymous words exist side by side in our language. 

On the other hand it could be that the word ‘ check-mate ’ was used in 
its new sense of final outmanoeuvring, and the context was needed to indicate 


that this outmanoeuvring happened in a game of chess. 
®I owe this example to Mr. D. Armstrong. 
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But then the old sense would have been lost. It is true that part of tt 
would still be preserved in the new sense ; but it is also true that part of it 
would not be. 

We can sum up by saying that while it is quite true that a metaphor 
can give rise to a new word, more general than the original one, and in some 
sense applying to the cases to which the former word applied, still it is quite 
false to claim that this involves any extension of meaning. 

Here I rest my case. If anyone wishes to use the words ‘ metaphor’ 
and ‘extension of meaning’ in a special sense, such that metaphor might 
involve an extension of meaning, he could do so ; provided, of course, that 
he remembers that this is a special sense. 

However, I think that it is inadvisable to say, in any sense, that metaphor 
may involve an extension of meaning. Should we say this, we would tend 
to blur some important distinctions, and we would make it hard for ourselves 
to see clearly the true character of ‘ metaphor’, “ meaning’, and at least 


some general terms. 
J. SRZEDNICKI 


University of Melbourne. 
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KANT’S CONCEPTION OF A 
*“ METAPHYSIC OF MORALS” 


It is difficult to conceive a contemporary moral philosopher issuing a 
work under the title, The Metaphysic of Morals. Even one who does not 
share today’s antipathy toward metaphysics might well hesitate to couple 
it with moral philosophy. While the terms ‘ metaphysics’ and ‘ morals’, 
taken each by itself, convey some meaning, the union of these in a ‘ meta- 
physic of morals’ might seem designed to obscure rather than to clarify 
the author’s intentions. Indeed, the phrase ‘ metaphysic of morals’ may 
seem to carry no significance at all. 

But Kant, in entitling the third of his major works in moral philosophy 
Die Metaphysik der Sitten, intends thereby to give his readers some indication 
of its contents. By using the term ‘ metaphysics’ he attempts to circum- 
scribe a certain area within moral philosophy as a whole ; and, although we 
may find that the boundaries of this area fluctuate, he sets forth clearly the 
general principles according to which they are drawn. The title Metaphysiec 
of Morals, in other words, indicates the nature and the limits of this work. 
The nature of the project which Kant has set himself determines the type 
of question which must be raised within this work as well as the sort of 
problem which, although no less interesting and vital in itself, must be 
excluded as lying beyond the scope of metaphysics. Unless we try to grasp 
the ground-plan of the Metaphysic of Morals we may end by reproaching 
Kant for, in effect, failing to do what the nature of the work prevents him 
from doing. 

Since the key-word in the difficulty is ‘metaphysics’, an attempt to 
clarify Kant’s conception of a metaphysic of morals should begin by situating 
the problem within the context of his views on metaphysics in general. How 
is it that Kant, who claimed to have destroyed the foundations of meta- 
physics, could not only regard the very work in which this claim is fulfilled 
as “ metaphysics’, but even go on to formulate the “ metaphysical first 
principles ” of both nature and morals? Clearly he must be using the term 
in two quite different, although not unrelated, senses ; and it is important 
to understand not only the distinction between these two but also their 
relation. 

In considering the role of the Critique of Pure Reason in relation to meta- 
physics we tend to stress the negative bearing of this work upon traditional 
metaphysics, and to neglect Kant’s claim that his analysis of human know- 
ledge, in destroying the pseudo-science of traditional metaphysics, first 
establishes metaphysics as a science. In the first Critique Kant is attempting 
to do for metaphysics what mathematicians and physicists have already 
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done for their respective branches of knowledge : namely, to introduce a 
new method which will transform it from a mere “ groping about ”’ into a 
science. In both mathematics and physics the new method was an implicit 
recognition of the more active role of the mind in a given field of knowledge.’ 
In philosophy too, Kant argues, we should try a new method, assuming 
that certain characteristics hitherto attributed to objects are, rather, intro- 
duced into objects by the cognitive powers of the subject.2, Should our 
analysis of what is contributed by the mind in constituting an object of 
knowledge reveal that one element is sensibility with its forms, we shall 
have to reject the claims of traditional metaphysics to knowledge of super- 
sensible objects—freedom, the soul and God. But the analysis itself will 
give us a new kind of metaphysics, a system of the cognitive principles 
that make experience possible and so make objects of experience possible.* 

Traditional metaphysics was a body of a priori synthetic propositions 
about supersensible objects. Kantian metaphysics is a system of the a priori 
concepts and principles which make objects of experience possible. Both 
consist in a priori synthetic propositions about objects. But whereas tra- 
ditional metaphysics enunciated such propositions about supersensible 
objects, Kantian metaphysics reflects upon the source of a priori synthetic 
propositions in the functioning of our mind and claims to establish, by this 
method, a set of a priori synthetic propositions about all possible objects 
of human experience or—what is the same thing—about objects as phen- 
omena or appearances. 

But Kant’s theoretical metaphysics, in refuting the claims of traditional 
metaphysics to knowledge of supersensible objects, leaves room beyond 
experience for supersensible objects whose existence or non-existence can 
never be known. And he holds that practical reason can attain, on the basis 
of moral exigencies, a rational belief in these supersensible objects. Once 
our a priori synthetic propositions asserting the freedom of the will, the 
immortality of the soul and the existence of God are recognized as expressions 
of moral faith rather than theoretical knowledge, a critique of practical 
reason can investigate the source of these propositions in the functioning 
of pure practical reason and determine the conditions under which super- 
sensible objects can become objects of rational belief. If Kant regards his 
Critique of Pure Reason as the framework of a metaphysics of theoretical 
reason, it would be logical to conclude that the Critique of Practical Reason 
is the framework of a metaphysics of practical reason or, since it is morally- 
practical reason that is in question, a metaphysic of morals. This conclusion, 
however, would not be entirely correct. 

We must, for the moment, make free use of terms which will later require 
close scrutiny. In the Grundlegung Kant identifies a metaphysic of morals 
with ‘“‘ pure moral philosophy”. However, pure moral philosophy is then 

10n mathematics, cf. K.r.V., B xv ff. and B 741 : on physics, B xiii-xiv. 


*Ibid., B xv ff. 
*Ibid., B xxii-xxiii. 
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divided into a critique of practical reason on the one hand, and a metaphysic 
of morals on the other.‘ In general terms, Kant holds that the pure or 
rational part of philosophy deals with propositions enunciated a priori, 
The empirical part derives its propsoitions from experience.’ The pure part 
of moral philosophy will, therefore, deal with a priori propositions of pure 
practical reason. But it can “deal with’ these propositions in two ways, 
one of which will lead to a critique of practical reason, the other to a meta- 
physic of morals. 

In either case the starting point will be the a priori practical proposition 
which Kant calls the supreme principle of morality : act only according to 
that maxim through which you can, at the same time, will that it should 
become a universal law.*® Although this principle does not, in itself, prescribe 
any specific actions as duties, Kant believes that because it is the ultimate 
criterion of right and good action we can derive from it moral laws stating 
what our duties are. In so far as pure moral philosophy first determines the 
supreme moral principle and then derives from it certain duties, it will be a 
metaphysic of morals in the narrower sense. Although Kant uses ‘ pure 
ethics ’ as a generic term covering both a metaphysic of morals and a critique 
of practical reason, it is a metaphysic of morals that we would call ‘ ethics’ 
in ordinary usage.’ 

The concern which a critique of practical reason has with the supreme 
moral principle, while of utmost importance to ethics, is not strictly an 
ethical one. This principle is, Kant claims, an a priori synthetic proposition, 
connecting an action with the will independently of all experience of inclination ; 
and we must, accordingly, inquire into its possibility. A critique of the 
power which asserts the supreme moral principle and, on the basis of this 
principle, postulates the freedom of the will, the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul as conditions of action in accordance with it, is, 
Kant maintains, the indispensable foundation for a metaphysic of morals.’ 
Since metaphysics is an investigation of the a priort elements in knowledge, 
a critique of practical reason is properly included within the metaphysics of 
practical reason. But a metaphysic of morals in the narrower sense has to 
do with the moral laws to which a being capable of free choice is subject. 
These “laws of freedom ”’ are a priori principles of practical reason. And 
since all human action takes place in accordance with practical reason, 
we can define a metaphysic of morals as a system of the a priori principles 
of moral action, or moral laws. 

With this definition, however, our difficulties properly begin. A meta- 
physic of morals investigates the a priori principles of practical reason. 


*Gr., Ak. TV, 391. All references are to the Prussian Academy edition of Kant’s 
works. 


5Ibid., 388. 
°Gr., 421. 
7In the present context we are using ‘ ethics’ as equivalent to ‘ moral philosophy ’. 


Within the Metaphysik der Sitten ethics is the second division of moral philosophy ; 
jurisprudence, the first. 


8Gr., 391. 
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But the term ‘a priori principle ’ involves an ambiguity which leads Kant 
into some confusion regarding the scope of this science. The difficulty 
originates in his failure to observe, in practice, the distinction which he 
draws between “ pure knowledge”’ and “a priori knowledge ”’.® 

Pure knowledge is knowledge which is independent of all sense experience, 
regarding both the content of the concepts and the connection asserted be- 
tween them. For example, the proposition expressing the supreme principle 
of morality : a rational being as such will act in accordance with the principle 
of autonomy, is pure knowledge because, first, our concepts of a rational 
being and of the principle of autonomy are, in Kant’s view, derived from 
reflection upon the activity of reason itself and not from sensuous experience, 
and secondly, the connection of these concepts is made by reason a priori 
and independently of sensuous experience. Pure knowledge is therefore to 
be distinguished from knowledge in which an @ priori connection is made 
between concepts containing empirical elements. For example, the moral 
law prohibiting suicide asserts an a@ priori connection between the will of 
a mortal finite being and actions intended arbitrarily to destroy his own 
life. We cannot learn from experience that men ought not arbitrarily to 
destroy their lives. But the concepts thus connected contain elements 
drawn from sensuous experience. Such moral laws are a priori knowledge 
because the connection of subject- and predicate-concepts is made by reason 
independently of experience. They are not, however, pure knowledge be- 
cause the matter of the concepts is, in part, given in sensuous experience. 

Kant, however, often uses the term ‘ pure knowledge ’ loosely, as equiv- 
alent to a priori knowledge ; and this lack of precision leads to some con- 
fusion in his notion of a metaphysic of morals. A metaphysic of morals is 
the “‘ pure” part of moral philosophy. This could mean, on the one hand, 
that a metaphysic of morals will contain only pure concepts and admit no 
empirical elements whatsoever. On the other hand, it could mean merely 
that it will investigate moral laws which, as such, are universal and necessary 
propositions and hence given a priori, while yet admitting empirical concepts 
regarding man. 

Kant’s failure to clarify the concept of a metaphysic of morals has its 
source in the preoccupations which he brings to his discussions of pure 
moral philosophy. His primary concern is always to distinguish moral laws, 
as @ priori principles of reason, from mere generalizations based upon ex- 
perience. Mere precepts derived from experience can always admit excep- 
tions ; and unless moral laws are distinguished from these and presented 
in all their strictness, our inclinations contrary to duty will lead us to cast 
doubts upon the universal validity of moral laws as well.’° Accordingly, 
Kant insists upon the necessity of tracing moral laws to their source in 
pure practical reason, and stresses their rational origin by treating them, in 
the first instance, as laws valid not merely for men but for rational beings 
in general ; for in this way he can avoid the least suspicion that moral laws 


*The basis for this distinction is given in K.r.V. B 3. 
Gr., 411. 
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are based upon something pertaining to man’s sensuous nature, e.g. his 
desire for happiness."* But however forcefully he may argue for the necessity 
of a metaphysic of morals or the pure part of moral philosophy, he pays but 
slight attention to the subsidiary question of the limits of this science. 
would have been sufficient for his purposes to show that moral laws are a) 
priori principles. But in his anxiety to separate moral laws from empirically. | 
learned precepts he appears at times to go further and to exclude from a| 
metaphysic of morals all empirical elements whatsoever, thereby making it, 
pure knowledge in the stricter sense. In so doing he tends to neglect the 
fact that a metaphysic of morals, after having investigated the supreme 
moral principle, must derive from this principle moral laws enjoining specific| 
duties.12 As to the type of knowledge contained in these laws, his position 
is far from clear and consistent. 

Thus Kant’s conception of a metaphysic of morals must be pieced to-| 
gether on the basis of his perfunctory and not altogether consistent remarks | 
on the subject. The difficulty is further increased by his attempt to carry | 
over into practical philosophy his division of theoretical philosophy into 
its pure and empirical parts. In view of these complexities it is advisable 
to consider separately the two works in which the nature of a metaphysic of 
morals is formally discussed : that is, the Grundlegung and the Metaphysik 
der Sitten. 











In the Grundlegung Kant regards a metaphysic of morals as pure know- 
ledge in the proper sense of the term. In both theoretical and practical 


knowledge, he tells us, our first concern must be to separate the pure from | 


the empirical part “in order to know how much pure reason can accomplish 
in both cases, and from what source it can by itself draw its own a prion 
teaching ”.1* The task of a metaphysic of morals is “ to examine the Idea 
and law of a possible pure will’’, ie. a will that can determine itself to 
action through motives originating in pure practical reason itself.14 Now 
our concept of a pure will and of the principle of its activity is not derived 
by abstraction from sensuous experience. It is formed, rather, through the 
reflection of pure practical reason upon its own activity. And if the study of 
a possible pure will and its law constitutes “‘a separate inquiry, as pure 
practical philosophy or . . . as metaphysic of morals” then a metaphysic 
of morals will be limited to pure knowledge. 

At first glance, then, it might appear that a metaphysic of morals is 
restricted to a study of the supreme principle of morality. In this case we 
should expect to find a second division of moral philosophy in which the 
supreme moral principle, which proceeds immediately from pure practical 


11Jbid., 410 n. and 412. 
127 bid., 391-2. 

13Gr., 388-89. 

4 Ibid., 390. 
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reason as a law for rational beings in general, is applied to man. We should 
expect, further, that the laws which are the subject of applied moral philo- 
sophy will contain knowledge derived from sensuous experience of human 
nature. And indeed, Kant does refer to an empirical part of moral philosophy 
which determines for the human will, in so far as it is affected by nature, 
“laws according to which everything ought to happen, but yet with recog- 
nition of the conditions under which this often does not happen ’’.1® Again, 
he suggests a distinction between pure and applied moral philosophy com- 
parable to the distinction between pure and applied logic and pure and 
applied mathematics. Such a distinction, he asserts, reminds us that we 
must derive moral laws from man’s rationality, and this is the work of a 
metaphysic of morals. But from these laws for rational beings in general 
we can then derive practical rules for human conduct.!? However, these 
references to empirical or applied ethics are ambiguous when taken in their 
wider context.!* In the first place the “ practical rules for human conduct ”’ 
which Kant has in mind are not such moral laws as those prohibiting suicide, 
lying, etc. The question of such laws is not explicitly raised. But from 
Kant’s example of ‘ thou shalt not lie’ as a law valid for rational beings in 
general,!® and from the fact that the only division made is that between 
pure and applied ethics, it would seem that such laws are to be included 
under laws for rational beings in general and regarded as pure knowledge. 
In the second place, the question must be raised, whether Kant’s ‘‘ empirical 
ethics ”’ is really ethics at all. 

Applied or empirical ethics is, for Kant, “ practical or moral anthro- 
pology ’’, a discipline which, assuming that we know what our duties are, 
studies ‘‘ only the subjective conditions which hinder or help the following 
of the laws of the first [i.e. of pure ethics] in human nature ’’.2° Knowledge 
of these conditions is essential to us in our moral self-discipline as well as 
in the moral education of others. Nor can we dispense with it in deciding 
how to fulfil our duty in a given situation ; for this we require ‘‘ a judgment 
sharpened by experience”. But the fact that moral anthropology is of use 
to us in fulfilling the moral law and imparting it to others does not make it 
a part of ethics. Moral anthropology must be distinguished from that part 
of ethics which applies moral laws to certain types of situation and thereby 
determines duties for men under these circumstances. No matter how much 
empirical knowledge these rules may contain, they are still a priort moral 
principles. But the precepts derived from moral anthropology are ‘‘ based 

Gr., 387. 


17Ibid., 410 n. 


18Kant’s comparison of applied ethics with applied logic does not indicate that he 
is here thinking of a division of ethics which applies the moral law in order to determine 
human duties ; for in K.r. V. B 77 his “‘ applied logic ”’ is not really logic, but rather a 
“logical anthropology ” parallel to the “‘ moral anthropology ” which he regards as 
applied ethics. The comparison with mathematics might be more hopeful ; but the 
passage is, at best, ambiguous. 

"Gr., 389. 

*M dS, 217, 
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upon experience ”’.21 They do not prescribe duties : they seem rather to be 
hypothetical imperatives prescribing, under the assumption that we know 
our duties and want to fulfil them, the means by which we can use nature 
most effectively to this end. Moral anthropology is, then, not ethics but 
rather a sort of psychology, a study of the natural causes which can be 
made to contribute toward the development of moral dispositions and 
toward making our actions in fulfilment of duty easier and more effective, 
Why should Kant regard this science as a division of moral philosophy? 

The difficulty in situating moral anthropology within Kant’s division of 
theoretical and practical philosophy is that this division presupposes a sharp 
distinction between nature and freedom, whereas moral anthropology 
assumes the possibility of co-operation between them. The so-called “ prac. 
tical” or technical precepts which follow upon a theoretical science are not 
a part of practical philosophy because the possibility of producing certain 
effects in accordance with the principles of the science depends entirely 
upon our knowledge of nature.2*? Kant apparently does not think that this 
is the case with the precepts of moral anthropology, presumably because 
the natural means which they prescribe are not adequate to the end which 
they envisage. The end, a will in a state of readiness effectively to carry 
out the commands of pure practical reason, is possible only according to 
freedom, and the natural means prescribed consist only in removing natural 
obstacles and cultivating such natural feelings as will usually assist us in 
carrying out actions in fulfilment of duty. Thus Kant tells us that while 
there is, properly speaking, no technical part of moral philosophy comparable 
to the technical part of theoretical philosophy, we can, if we wish, describe 
the readiness of the will to translate into action the commands of pure 
practical reason a kind of “ art ’’.% 

The peculiar way in which moral anthropology is fitted into ethics 
accounts for Kant’s assertion, that whereas physics has its pure and its 
empirical part, it is the pure part of ethics that is properly called “‘ moral | 
philosophy (Moral) ’’.** Moral Philosophy is properly a study of a priori 
moral laws and rules, so that it has no part parallel to empirical physics, 
the laws of which are learned from experience. The gap in the schema is 
filled by a science which is not ethics, not a study of “laws of freedom ”, 
but rather a body of empirically-learned psychological laws which yet have 
a unique connection with freedom. 

The Grundlegung, then, makes no reference to what we would properly 
call applied moral rules. It maintains, by implication, that a metaphysic of 
morals deals not only with the supreme moral principle but also with what 
would properly be called applied moral laws, such as the law prohibiting 
lying. These, however, it regards as laws, not specifically for men, but for 


1M.d.S., 217. 

Cf, Kritik der Urteilskraft, Ak. V, 172-73 and M.d.S., 217. 
3M .d.S., 217-18. 

“Gr., 388. 
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rational beings in general. They are among the principles of morality which 
“are to be found completely a priori, free from everything empirical, simply 
in pure rational concepts’, and which are the object of a metaphysic of 
morals.2> Kant recognizes that the Grundlegung, an investigation of the 
supreme moral principle, is not a complete metaphysic of morals. He prom- 
ises later to issue a metaphysic of morals in which he will go on to apply 
this principle ‘“‘ to the whole system”. But the reason he gives for issuing 
the Grundlegung separately, as a treatise preliminary to the Metaphysik der 
Sitten, is not that applied moral laws contain empirical elements and are 
therefore a different type of knowledge from the supreme moral principle. 
On the contrary, he explains that it is only the different styles appropriate 
to the two that induces him to present them separately.” 

Now if Kant holds that a metaphysic of morals is pure ethics,”’ and 
if a metaphysic of morals deals, in part, with laws of the type studied in 
the Metaphysik der Sitten, he would logically be forced to hold that all the 
concepts necessary for formulating these applied moral laws are derived 
without recourse to sensuous experience, merely from our pure concept of 
a finite rational being. When we consider that these laws extend to such 
matters as the exercise of our various animal instincts, the conclusion that 
they are pure knowledge must be disturbing to any but the most confirmed 
rationalist. Before attributing this conclusion to Kant, we should weigh 
two considerations. The first, we have already noted, is that Kant’s primary 
concern in defining pure moral philosophy is not so much with the type of 
concept found in moral laws as with the a priori nature of these laws. When 
allowance is made for the confusion between the “‘ pure ” and the “ a priori’, 
there is evidence sufficient to establish that he sometimes thinks of a meta- 
physic of morals as genuinely pure knowledge, but not that this is his re- 
flectively adopted conviction. The second consideration is that at the time 
of the Grundlegung Kant’s attention is so focussed upon the task at hand 
that he casts only a casual glance at the more remote prospect of a complete 
metaphysic of morals. The Grundlegung is, he recognizes, only one part of a 
metaphysic of morals. But it is the part of the project that he has actually 
carried out, and his descriptions of the knowledge contained in a metaphysic 
of morals are, for the most part, accurate accounts of that contained in the 
Grundlegung.*® It is only in the Metaphysik der Sitten, in the actual process 

*%Tbid., 410. 

*Tbid., 391-92. 

*7While the evidence cited above establishes that Kant regards a metaphysic of 
morals as pure knowledge, many of the texts regarding the “ purity ” of this science 
do not, in fact, prove this. In contrasting pure ethics with empirical ethics, the contrast 
which he has in mind is, as a rule, not that between moral laws which are pure rational 
principles and moral rules which assume empirical knowledge of man. It is rather 
the contrast between a priori moral principles and empirically-learned psychological 
laws. In arguing that pure ethics contains nothing empirical Kant’s point is primarily 


that moral laws must be presented in all their strictness, as unconditioned commands, 
and not accommodated to human nature with its motives of sensuous origin. 


**The examples of duties obtained by applying the supreme moral principle are not 
really an integral part of the Grundlegung. 
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of applying the supreme moral principle, that he suggests that another 
type of knowledge is required for this second part of a metaphysic of morals, 





In the Metaphysik der Sitten, as in the Grundlegung, Kant’s discussions 
of a metaphysic of morals are concerned primarily with the source of moral 
laws in pure practical reason, and only secondarily with the type of concept 
contained in these laws. At first glance the situation appears to show little 
improvement over the Grundlegung. A metaphysic of morals is still described 
as “pure moral philosophy ”’, and occasional passages could be cited as 
evidence that he still thinks of it as pure knowledge in the proper sense of 
the term.*® But there is other evidence to show that, despite these continuing 
hesitations, he recognizes the presence of empirical elements in a metaphysic 
of morals and that in his descriptions of this work as pure moral philosophy, 
the term ‘ pure’ means only ‘a priori’. The Metaphysik der Sitten, he sug- 
gests, is a type of metaphysics different from that of the Grundlegung. 

The Metaphysik der Sitten, Kant tells us, follows upon the Kritik der 
praktischen Vernunft just as the already published Metaphysische Anfangs- 
grunde der Naturwissenschaft follows upon the Kritik der reinen Vernunft : 
the Metaphysical First Principles of Rechtslehre and Tugendlehre are ‘“ coun- 
terparts ’’ to the Metaphysical First Principles of Natural Science.*° The 
parallel is again drawn with reference to the need for principles applying 
the universal moral laws to human nature and the universal laws of nature 
to objects of experience.** Although Kant tells us little about the kind of 
knowledge contained in a metaphysic of morals, he provides sufficient clues 
for us to connect the metaphysics of practical reason with the more fully 
developed notion of its theoretical counterpart, and justifies our drawing 
upon the broad outline of a metaphysic of nature in order to develop the 
concept of a metaphysic of morals. 

Kant distinguishes two kinds of metaphysics of nature :*? the “ trans- 
cendental part” and the “ metaphysics of corporeal and thinking nature ”. 
The transcendental part sets forth the system of a priori concepts and 
principles which make possible our experience of objects in general. Kant 
regards his first Critique as the framework of such a system. Because the 
elements of knowledge with which it deals are conditions of the possibility 
of our knowing any object whatsoever, they have no special reference to 
this or that type of object which may be given to the senses. The trans- 


*Cf. M.d.S., 375 and 217. The latter text could easily be mistaken for an explicit 
recognition of empirical knowledge in a metaphysic of morals. If it is taken in its con- 
text, however, and compared with Gr. 412, it appears to imply, on the contrary, an 
exclusion of empirical elements. 

%M.d.S., 205. 

*1Ibid., 216. 

*The necessity of elaborating the notion of a metaphysic of nature and at the same 
time selecting from it only what is relevant to its practical counterpart will, we hope, 
excuse the oversimplification of Kant’s thought in the following paragraphs. 
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cendental part of a metaphysic of nature contains, by definition, only pure 
concepts and principles together with the pure forms of intuition ; and this 
implies that, being unable to draw upon sensuous experience, it must be 
altogether indeterminate regarding objects of sensuous experience. The 
second division of a metaphysic of nature contains, on the other hand, what 
can be known a priori regarding one or the other type of object of experience 
—corporeal nature or thinking nature. It must, therefore, admit a certain 
minimal empirical knowledge, namely, that which is necessary to give us 
the concept of an object of outer or inner sense in general. 

The point of interest to us in this division is that in order to determine 
the a priori principles relating to a specific kind of object as distinguished 
from objects in general, a metaphysic of nature must admit an empirical 
concept : matter as characterized by its most fundamental predicate, motion ; 
or, for the metaphysics of thinking nature, the empirical representation 
‘I think ’.** Since these concepts are of a posteriori origin, this type of 
metaphysics cannot be pure knowledge. With the help of these empirical 
concepts it will obviously be able to say a good deal more about the laws 
of nature than will the transcendental part. But the question naturally 
arises : how, if it contains empirical elements, can this science be meta- 
physics ? How is to to be distinguished from empirical physics ? 

The way in which Kant poses the question is significant. “How ”’, he 
asks, ‘‘ can I hope to have knowledge a priori (and therefore a metaphysics) 
of objects in so far as they are given to our senses, that is, given in an a 
posteriori manner ? ’’5 The essential characteristic of this type of metaphysic 
is now located in the a priori character of its propositions rather than in 
the purity of its concepts, and Kant’s answer to the question specifies further 
the sense in which metaphysical propositions must be a priori. We take 
nothing more from experience, he explains, than what is needed to give us 
an object of outer or inner sense. In a metaphysical treatment of these 
objects we must “entirely dispense with all empirical principles which 
profess to add to these concepts any more special experience with a view to 
our passing further judgments upon the objects ”.8* A metaphysic of cor- 
poreal nature admits the empirical concept, matter, but in such a way that 
“except for what is contained in this concept no other empirical principle 
is used for the knowledge of matter ”’.37 Given this one empirical concept 
a metaphysic of corporeal nature will proceed to construct, in the pure 
form of space, the intuition corresponding to this concept and so determine 
‘a aoe Anfangsgrunde der Naturwissenschaft, Ak. IV, 469-70; K.r.V., 

However, Kant continues, there can be no metaphysics of thinking nature ; for 
metaphysical knowledge must be able to construct concepts relating to the mere possi- 
bility of the object, in order to proceed without further recourse to experience. It 
therefore needs the pure form of space, whereas the empirical representation ‘ I think ’ 
is in the form of time only. Cf. M.A.d.N., 470-71. 

%K.r.V., B 875. Italics mine. 

%*Tbid., B 876. 

37 bid, 
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a priori, through mathematical principles, the most fundamental laws of 
matter.** As metaphysics, it is limited to such laws of matter as can be 
determined by reason working upon the concept of an object of outer sense 
with only the categories and the forms of intuition. It cannot deal with 
any of the more detailed laws of nature which would have to be learned 
from experience. Although these more detailed laws, as laws, contain an 
a priori element, they are nevertheless “learned from experience ”’ in so 
far as observation of a temporal sequence of events is required before the 
law can be formulated. Metaphysics formulates a priori propositions, not 
merely in the sense in which any law is an a priori proposition, but in the 
sense that no further experience is required for them beyond the experience 
of matter in motion. 

If we apply Kant’s discussion of a metaphysic of nature to moral philo- 
sophy, we obtain the two divisions of a metaphysic of morals foreshadowed 
in the Grundlegung and assumed, for the most part, in the Metaphysik der 
Sitten : a “transcendental part’ which deals with the supreme principle 
of morality as a law for rational beings in general, even as its theoretical 
counterpart deals with the principles relating to objects of experience in 
general ; and a part, corresponding to the metaphysics of corporeal nature, 
which has to do with such laws of human conduct as can be determined by 
applying the supreme moral principle to a limited amount of empirical 
knowledge concerning man. The minimal empirical elements admissible in 
a metaphysic of morals must be more extensive than those admitted in a 
metaphysic of nature. In theoretical knowledge Kant has at his disposal 
not only the categories of the understanding but also the forms of intuition, 
so that he can proceed further with fewer empirical concepts. In practical 
metaphysics the minimal a posteriori elements are characterized more 
vaguely as what pertains to “ men considered simply as men ’’,?* and include 
man’s various instincts, inclinations and powers, his relation to animate 
and inanimate objects, etc. In distinction from what pertains to men as 
such, a metaphysic of morals cannot admit knowledge of the contingent 
circumstances and conditions under which men may find themselves. It 
will, therefore, determine moral laws valid for every man merely by virtue 
of his human nature. It cannot consider the special forms which these 
laws will take in reference to individual men or classes of men. It can deter- 
mine, for example, the duties of respect which every man has toward every 
other man as such : it cannot determine the duties of respect which the 
young have toward the old, the learned toward the ignorant, etc. For the 
rules enjoining such duties are not “ principles of obligation of men as such 
toward one another . . . but only rules modified according to the differences 
of the subjects’’ to whom the laws are applied in cases occurring in 
experience ’’.*° 

%M.A.d.N., 470. 
99M.d.S., 468. 


*°M.d.S., 468. Kant makes the same point again with specific reference to Rechts- 
lehre, suggesting that the application of metaphysical first principle of Law to particular 
cases be made in notes to the text, in order that we may distinguish clearly between 
what is metaphysics and what is merely “ empirical practice of Law”. Cf. M.d.S., 
205-6. 
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But moral laws ought to serve as guides in action, and action takes 
place under just such contingent circumstances as have been excluded from 
a metaphysic of morals. Recognizing this, Kant envisages an “ appendix ” 
to the metaphysic of morals in which a further application of moral laws 
is to be made. While moral concepts have their source in pure reason, he 
argues, they look toward their application in concrete cases, and for this 
application experience is required. The final, most concrete application of 
the law in moral action is made by judgment, and moral philosophy cannot, 
of course, descend to individual judgments of right and wrong, good and 
evil, in particular cases. But it ought not to stop with the universal principles 
of duty for men as men. It ought also to “ schematize ” these principles, 
as it were, and “ show them as ready for morally-practical use ’’.4 However, 
this adaptation of the universal moral principles cannot take place within 
a metaphysic of morals itself. The “schematization” of moral laws is 
necessary to the completeness of our exposition of the system ; but it cannot 
be an integral part of the system. 

While a comparison of practical with theoretical metaphysics provides 
the principle according to which Kant selects the empirical elements admis- 
sible in the Metaphysik der Sitten, there is a significant difference in the 
reasons which he gives for limiting the amount of empirical knowledge in 
the two. His reason for excluding from a metaphysic of morals such moral 
rules as would require further empirical knowledge is not so much that 
these rules fall short of the a priori requirements of metaphysical propositions, 
but rather that they are not capable of being systematically classified. 
Once we begin to consider the innumerable circumstances and conditions 
in which men may happen to find themselves, he argues, we can never be 
sure of the completeness of our enumeration of duties ; for they will have to 
be classified on merely empirical grounds. A metaphysic of morals, on the 
other hand, will limit empirical elements and thereby be able to give an 
a priori, and hence exhaustive, enumeration of the duties of men qua men. 

In Kant’s view the a priori and the ideal of systematic totality in a 
science are closely connected ; for he holds that a science cannot achieve 
the status of a system until we have grasped the Idea of that science and are 
thereby in a position to give, merely on the basis of that Idea and without 
further recourse to experience, an exhaustive account of the scope and 
divisions of the science. In both a metaphysic of nature and a metaphysic 
of morals the systematic totality of our knowledge is said to follow from 
the fact that it is metaphysics, i.e. from the limitation of empirical concepts 
in it. But Kant’s reason for excluding further empirical elements from 
theoretical metaphysics is that metaphysical knowledge differs in kind from 
the rest of our knowledge of nature. It is a priort knowledge in the sense 
described above and cannot, like empirical physics, learn its laws from 
observation of events in nature. In a metaphysic of morals, on the other 

“1M.d.S., 468-9. 


“In M.A.d.N., 475 ff. the consideration of systematic completeness is put forward 
as a second reason for separating metaphysical first principles from empirical physics. 
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hand, the essential consideration that limits empirical elements is rather 
the systematic totality that can be achieved through this restriction. 
This difference stems from a failure in the parallel between theoretical 
and practical knowledge in their lower reaches—the same failure that caused 
such difficulty in the Grundlegung regarding the “pure” and the “ em. 
pirical” parts of philosophy. Below the metaphysics of nature there is 
empirical physics, the laws of which are, in a sense, learned from or grounded 
upon observation of events in nature. But a moral law, and equally a moral 
rule prescribing an “ ought”’ relating to particular circumstances, cannot, 


Kant holds, be derived from observation of the actual conduct of men 


There is, in other words, no empirical part of moral philosophy comparable 
to the empirical part of natural science. Moral rules referring to contingent 
circumstances, like the laws of empirical physics, require “ more special 
experience ’’ for their formulation. But there is not the radical difference 
between moral laws and moral rules that exists between the a priori pro- 


positions of the metaphysic of nature and the empirically-learned propositions 


of empirical physics. The distinction between a metaphysic of morals and 
the rest of moral philosophy on the basis of their empirical content appears 
to be only a quantitative rather than a qualitative one, and Kant’s reason 
for separating off metaphysical first principles is the relatively weak con- 
sideration of the advantages to be achieved in terms of systematic 
completeness. 

The distinction to be drawn within moral philosophy proper is, therefore, 
only the distinction between a metaphysic of morals and its appendix. A 
metaphysics of nature, too, should have an appendix in which the universal 
first principles of corporeal nature are adapted and made ready for application 
to objects of experience. But this appendix is a link between the metaphysics 
of nature and empirical physics. Beyond the appendix to a metaphysic of 
morals there is no moral philosophy properly speaking, but only, on the 
one hand, moral anthropology, and on the other the sphere of judgment 
applying the “‘ schematized ”’ moral rules to-concrete situations. If we con- 
sider judgment as the work of a court applying juridical laws in particular 
cases, then, since the judge must determine right according to the laws of 
a given country, we shall have the positive study of Law following upon 
Rechtslehre.* If we consider the individual’s judgment applying ethical 
laws in concrete situations we shall have casuistry following upon T'ugend- 
lehre.© But the metaphysical first principles of Law and ethics, together 
with an appendix adapting them for further application, comprise the 
whole of moral philosophy properly speaking. Together they determine, 


“8Cf. the discussion in M.d.S., 214 ff. of the different methods of formulating laws 
of nature and moral laws. 


4M.d.S., 205-6 and 229. 


“‘Casuistry, Kant explains, “‘ is neither a science nor a part of a science ’’, but only 
practice in the exercise of moral judgment. In order to provide some training in judg- 
ment for the ultimate application of moral laws, he appends “ casuistical questions ” 
to many of the discussions of duties in the Tugendlehre, 
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in so far as is possible by reason, the duties incumbent upon men as such 
and the special forms which such duties will take with reference to men in 


certain types of circumstances. 





With this we return to the position of the Grundlegung, that a meta- 
physic of morals or the “ pure” part of moral philosophy is, in fact, the 
whole of moral philosophy. But it is a return with a difference. For, despite 
some persistent hesitations, Kant now recognizes in principle that the 
“pure” part contains two divisions, only one of which is pure knowledge 
in the stricter sense. The other admits such empirical knowledge of man as 
is needed to obtain, from the supreme moral principle, those duties which 
all men have merely by virtue of their human nature. Such applied moral 
laws cannot be obtained by generalization from experience : they are, like 
the supreme principle of morality above them and the “ schematized ” 
moral rules below them, a priori principles. But they differ from the law 
for rational beings in general by the fact that they presuppose concepts of 
sensuous origin, and from the “ schematized ”’ moral rules by the fact that 
they cannot admit ‘“ particular experience” of contingent circumstances 
and conditions. These three types of moral principle, taken together, would 
give a complete exposition of a metaphysic of morals. But the supreme 
moral principle has been dealt with in the Grundlegung, and moral rules 
are only an appendix to the system of human duties. While the Metaphysik 
der Sitten both refers back to the Grundlegung and takes note of a further 
application of moral laws, it is essentially a system of the duties which all 
men have merely in so far as they are men. 


Mary J. GREGOR 
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TIME, McTAGGART AND PICKWICKIAN LANGUAGE 


‘* Nothing ”’, McTaggart said, “ is really present, past, or future. Nothing 
is really earlier or later than anything else or temporally simultaneous with 
it. Nothing really changes. And nothing is really in time. Whenever we 
perceive anything in time—which is the only way in which, in our present 
experience, we do perceive things—we are perceiving it more or less as it 
really is not.” 

Now the ingenious argument by which McTaggart reached this odd and 
uncompromising conclusion is the pons asinorum of the discussion of time, 
His argument has been a bitter legacy to its critics because, unlike arguments 
of similar persuasion from Plato to Spinoza and from Augustine to Bradley, 
it does not depend on any ostensibly ontological premises, nor does it resort 
to metaphors of the order of Plato’s “ Time is the moving image of eternity ” 
—although such a metaphor is not inappropriate to McTaggart’s ultimate 
logical idealism. An argument so concise, so apparently independent of 
major metaphysical assumptions, and so outrageous to common sense 
deserves at least the acclaim of repeated refutation ; nor have such answers 
been wanting. But I propose to show, by an examination of such criticisms, 
that none of them has proved decisive, because the critics have accepted 
McTaggart’s brilliant gambit and have, like him, been arguing not about 
time but about arguments about time. One result of this has been that 
both McTaggart and his critics have committed the error of believing that 
descriptions and inferences valid of discourse about time are true of time 
itself. In a curious way, however, this turns out to be a gambit which cannot 
be declined, and the question therefore recurs whether McTaggart has not, 
after all, held his critics in perpetual check. 


I 


Any analysis of the time-series, McTaggart claimed, leads to a paradox, 
a viciously infinite regress, or a vicious circle ; hence if consistency is a 
necessary condition of the description of reality (and McTaggart reasonably 
assumed that it is), time conceived as a series of moments or as relating a 
series of events cannot be “real”. We can, he said, analyze positions in 
time in two ways. In the first way, we locate each position in time as either 
earlier than or later than any other position ; thus of any two positions, one 
is earlier than the other but not vice versa. This connexive, transitive and 
asymmetrical series McTaggart called the “ B-series”. But we may also 


1The Nature of Existence (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1921), II, 22. The critique of time 
in Ch. XX XIII appeared first, in different form, in Mind, XVII (1908), 457-74, and is 
reprinted as Ch. V of Philosophical Studies, ed. by 8. V. Keeling (London: Edward 
Arnold & Co., 1934). 
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distinguish positions in time as past, present and future. Each temporal 
position is at some time future, at some succeeding time present, and then 
becomes past. This series of positions McTaggart called the “ A-series ”’. 
Very roughly one might say that while both series define an order, the A- 
series refers to temporal passage as well as to temporal relation. 

Now the classic position of idealism is that the A-series is in some sense 
subjective, or an ‘“‘ appearance ’’, while the B-series alone describes real 
time as it exists, say, for God, the Absolute or Laplace’s omniscient scientist. 
But the B-series, in McTaggart’s view, is not an adequate analysis of tem- 
poral relations at all. Time must at the least involve change ; but in the B- 
series, each moment or event bears a fixed relation to every other moment 
or event. ‘‘ If N is ever earlier than O and later than M, it will always be, 
and always has been, earlier than O and later than M, since the relations 
of earlier and later are permanent ’’.2 One might say that there is no more 
change in or of the B-series than in the series of integers, to which it is as 
an ordered series strictly analogous. That Jena is (with the ‘is’ of timeless 
predication) earlier than Waterloo does not change ; and the order of earlier 
and later in general no more contains facts of change than the order of 
integers contains the shapes of numbers. 

The A-series, then, must be the fundamental analysis of temporal seriality, 
because it alone allows for change in the characteristics of events ; in fact, 
the only characteristics of an event subject to change, McTaggart claimed, 
are its A-characteristics. “‘ Take any event—the death of Queen Anne, for 
example—and consider what change can take place in its characteristics. 
That it is a death, that it is the death of Anne Stuart, that it has such causes, 
that it has such effects—every characteristic of this sort never changes. . . . 
But in one respect it does change. It was once an event in the far future. 
It became every moment an event in the nearer future. At last it was present. 
Then it became past, and will always remain past, though every moment it 
becomes further and further past ”’.* 

The A-series, therefore, is the necessary condition of change, which in 
turn is a necessary condition of time. But—and this is the nerve of McTag- 
gart’s argument—the A-series is self-contradictory, because the character- 
istics past, present and future are clearly incompatible, and yet every event 
has them all. The obvious objection, that an event has them not simultan- 
eously but at different times, merely transfers the contradiction from the 
series of events to the series of moments, and in turn each such moment 
must be past, present, and future. Nor can a moment have these character. 
istics at different times—e.g., by being present at a present moment and past 
at a future moment—without supposing a meta-time with respect to which 
the A-characteristics of moments can change. But the contradiction re- 
appears in the meta-time series, each position of which must have A-charac- 
teristics subject to change in a meta-meta-time ; and so the contradiction 
is avoided only by entering a viciously infinite regress. 

*Ibid., p. 12. 

*Ibid., p. 13. 
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Hence the puzzle of time as the cave out of which all tracks lead and 
which none return. When one says that an event is past, the ‘ is’ is eithe 
the timeless ‘is’ of logical predication—in which case the event is present 
and future as well, in exactly the same sense—or a timeful ‘ is ’ of temporal 
relation—in which case ‘the event is past’ is equivalent to ‘the event i 
past at a moment which is present ’ and the whole problem is reintroduced 
with the second ‘is’. And the fear which haunts the most primitive and 
feeble attempts at reflective thought—that time is the enemy of logic 
turns, out, as both Parmenides and Heraclitus suspected, to be justified, 

In this impasse of forced choice between self-contradiction and a hope 
less regress, one may take the high road or the low dodge. For McTaggart 
himself, the high road led to the elaborated intricacies of the C-series of 
reality, whose logical relations are in human experience systematically 
misperceived as temporal relations. For others, the high road may lead to 
a mysticism which embraces the contradiction, to a dialectic which trans. 
forms it or to an intuitionism which regards it as a merely rational contra, 
diction and then rejects reason.‘ But the critics of McTaggart have for the 
most part endeavoured to avoid the forced choice by discovering fallacies 
in the argument from which it results. Some have mistaken the force of 
the argument entirely. Gunn, for example, thought he had resolved the 
contradiction of the A-series merely by taking the first step of the regress: 
“ Although past, present and future are used of the same event, they are so 
used at different times’”’.® But the subtlety of McTaggart’s argument evades 
even more sophisticated criticisms, whenever the latter attempt to resolve 
the contradiction by the principle that there is no incompatibility in the 
successive possession of the characteristics of being future, being present 
and being past. Thus Gotshalk argued, fully cognizant of McTaggart’s 
claim that the contradiction in the A-series is hydra-headed, that an event 
is present or past or future at a given moment, but present and past and 
future in a succession of moments ; furthermore, these time-determinations 
are compatible as successive, incompatible only as simultaneous. But it is 
only as successive that an event is future and present and past ; hence there 
is no contradiction. Now despite its carefulness of statement, this amounts 
to the observation that an event is future, present and past at different 


moments, and the same resolution must now be applied to the pastness, | 
presentness and futurity of moments. But in what sense are moments | 


“ successive’? If they are, so to speak, B-successive, then Gotshalk’s 
explanation has escaped the regress only to be eluded by temporal change. 
If they are A-successive, then the characteristics of moments do change, 
but only in respect to a second time order—and the vistas of the regress 


“Bergson is of course the classic example of the third possibility. For the second, 
see R. G. Collingwood, ‘“‘ Some Perplexities About Time ”, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, XXVI (1925-26), 135-50. The opening lines of Mr. Eliot’s Burnt Norton may 
serve as an example of the first. 
5J. A. Gunn, The Problem of Time (London : George Allen & Unwin, 1929), p. 348. 
*D, W. Gotshalk, ‘‘ McTaggart on Time ”’, Mind, XX XIX (1930), 26-42, 
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have opened again. It seems that by a rapid oscillation of thought between 
the B-meanings and the A-meanings of such terms as ‘ successive ’, ‘ simul- 
taneous ’, ‘ predecessor’, and the like, we can always plausibly convince 
ourselves that the difficulty has been removed. But if we slow the oscillation 
and reflect on the distinct meanings involved, the incompatibility reappears. 
One suspects that it cannot be avoided except at a price which McTaggart’s 
critics have not been prepared to pay. 


II 


A. McTaggart’s mistake, according to Broad, Stebbing, Cleugh, Mar- 
henke, Pears and Smart,’ was to suppose that change could occur only as 
changes of events (or their characteristics), whereas the fact is that it is 
things, not events, which change ; events, in fact, do not change precisely 
because they are changes. “ The traffic light changes, but the changing of 
the traffic light cannot be said to change’’.* Hence it is misleading to say, 
as McTaggart did, that B-characteristics are ‘‘ permanent’’, while A-charac- 
teristics “‘ change’. It is misleading, in the first place, because it suggests 
that B-characteristics might change but do not do so in fact, and second, 
because McTaggart infers from this as a premise the conclusion that the 
B-series is not a “temporal” series. If we are not misled in the first 
direction, we shall not infer that A-characteristics change in the same sense 
of ‘change ’ that B-characteristics do not change, nor that the permanence 
of B-relations is an endurance throughout time rather than a timeless deter- 
mination. If we are not misled in the second direction, we shall not accept 
McTaggart’s conclusion that the B-series is not a temporal series, because 
while B-characteristics do not change, they are themselves characteristics 
of changes. Hence the B-series is temporal, because the events which are 
its terms are themselves happenings or changes, even though the fact that 
one happening is earlier than another happening does not itself change. 

Now it seems to me that this line of criticism fails on both counts. In 
part it claims merely to afford protection against misleading inferences 
which, however, are not implications of McTaggart’s argument. But it 
fails most seriously because it is in effect a re-statement of the very point 
McTaggart was concerned to make. (1) It is really irrelevant to object 
that the distinctions of the B-series are ‘ permanent ’ in the sense of ‘ fixed 
with respect to a frame of reference ’ rather than in the sense of ‘ persisting 
without alteration through time’, because while the ambiguity of ‘ per- 


7C. D. Broad, Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy (Cambridge University Press, 
1938), Vol. II, Part I, 296 ff. 

L. Susan Stebbing, ‘“‘ Some Ambiguities in Discussions Concerning Time ”, Philosophy 
and History (Clarendon Press, 1936), ed. R. Klibansky and H. J. Paton, 107-23. 

M. F. Cleugh, Time (London : Methuen & Co., 1937), ch. 7. 

Paul Marhenke, ‘‘ McT: ’s Analysis of Time ”, Univ. of California Publications 
in Philosophy, XVIII (1935), 15-74. 

D. F. Pears, ‘‘ Time, Truth and Inference ’’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
LI (1950-51), 1-24. 

J.J. C. Smart, ‘‘ The River of Time ”’, Mind, LVIII (1949), 483-94. 


*Smart, op. cit., p. 485. 
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manent ’ might give rise to serious confusion in some cases, removing th 
equivocation does not change McTaggart’s conclusion ; it still does ng 
permit any sense in which B-characteristics can be said to ‘ change ’. (2) Ne 
does it help to introduce change into the terms of the series once it has beg 
eliminated from the relations of the terms, because this in effect abandoy 
the enterprise of analysing time-series, by making change primitive anj 
unanalysable. (3) Most importantly, while it is in some sense true that 
events are changes and that therefore a type-confusion is involved in speaking 
of changes of events, it is, I should think, one of the points of McTaggart 
argument that the difficulty is not avoided by substituting ‘things’ fo 
‘events’. Even were it things and not events which change, one must 
still regard temporal process as a series of such changes rather than as ap 
assemblage of changing things; so the question again is raised how the 
series of changes is to be analysed, and the answer again seems to be that 
it is not adequately analysed exclusively into the B-relations of ‘ earlier’ 
and ‘later’ among such changes. 

B. A second major line of criticism of McTaggart’s argument has ad- 
mitted the inadequacy of the B-series, even when McTaggart’s argument for 
this conclusion is mooted.® The crucial question then becomes the alleged 
contradiction within the A-series. Now the analysis of statements about 
A-characteristics forces a choice between two alternatives. In any statement 
of the form ‘ X is present’, the ‘is’ must be regarded either as a timeless 
copula, in the sense in which Socrates is mortal, or as a temporal verb, in 
the sense in which Socrates is dead. But if ‘is’ is a timeless copula, then 
‘X is present’ and ‘ X is past’ cannot possibly be distinguished as true 
at different times, since ‘ present’ and ‘past’ are attributed timelessly. 
Hence ‘ X is present ’ must be regarded as elliptical for ‘ X is present now’, 
which is equivalent to ‘ X is present at a moment which is present’. But 
is the second ‘ is ’ in the latter statement timeless or temporal ? If the former, 
the contradiction has merely been transferred to the subordinate clause. If 
the latter, we have ‘ X is present at a moment which is present at a moment 
which is present .. .” and so on. 

Recognizing this difficulty, Wisdom and Stebbing both argued that 
McTaggart’s mistake was to suppose that ‘ X is present ’ means ‘ X is present 
at a moment which is present’, which in turn means ‘ X is present at a 
moment which is present at a moment which is present’, and so on. If 
this were so, the regress would be vicious. But, they suggested, these state- 
ments are not equivalent in meaning ; rather, the first entails the second, 
which entails the third, and so on. We have in fact a series like the following : 

‘ Agnes is Harry’s spouse ’ entails 

‘ Agnes is Harry’s spouse’s spouse’s spouse ’” entails 

‘ Agnes is Harry’s spouse’s spouse’s spouse’s spouse’s spouse ’, etc. 

°E.g., J. Wisdom, ‘‘ Time, Fact and Substance’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 


Society, XXIX (1928-29), 67-94 (this is of course now ancient Wisdom) ; also Cleugh 
and Stebbing, op. cit. 
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Clearly this series is not vicious, because the truth of the second statement 
is a consequence, not a condition, of the truth of the first, and so on. McTag- 
(the criticism concludes) mistakenly thought his series vicious in the 
sense that the first statement is not true unless the second is true, and so on. 
Now the force of this objection depends mainly on the recognition that 
it is very odd and probably absurd to ask, ‘ When is X present ? ’ if the ‘ is ’ 
in this statement is temporal. One may therefore claim both that the ‘ is’ 
in ‘X is present’ is temporal (and thus the statement cannot contradict 
‘X is past’) and that ‘ X is present’ does not mean ‘ X is present at a 
moment which is present’. And this avoids McTaggart’s contradiction 
without entering his regress. But the difficulty with this alternative account 
is that it does not carry over to statements about past and future. It is not 
absurd to ask ‘ When was X present?’ ‘ X is past ’ must mean rather than 
entail ‘ X is past at a moment of time which is present ’, because the latter 
is clearly equivalent with ‘X was present at a moment of time which is 
past’. The Wisdom-Stebbing criticism is plausible only because it chooses 
as examples references to the present alone, and thus covertly takes advan- 
tage of the fact that the temporal ‘ is ’ directly indicates the present, so that 
repetition of it is redundant. But ‘was’ and ‘will be’ only implicitly 
indicate a present in a way which an analysis must make explicit. 

This line of criticism therefore in effect avoids McTaggart’s regress by 
refusing to take the first step from ‘ E is present ’ (where ‘ E’ is the name 
of an event) to ‘ M is present ’ (where ‘ M’ is the name of a moment). There 
is of course a prima facie difference between the sense in which an event is 
present and the sense in which a moment is present. To refer to an event 
as present is to locate the event in an A-series of moments, while to refer 
to a moment as present can locate the moment only in an A-series of a 
higher order. But nothing in McTaggart’s argument requires the supposition 
that ‘ present ’ have univocal meaning when applied to an event and to a 
moment. On the contrary, the regress would not be an alternative to the 
contradiction if this were the case. The Wisdom-Stebbing criticism makes 
it possible to say, ‘ The battle of Jena is past’ only at the very high price 
of making it impossible to say, ‘ 1806 is past’. If the latter is, as I think, 
meaningful at all, then McTaggart’s argument survives, as the only available 
analysis of A-predicates, or, alternatively, of tenses. 

The criticism in effect recognises this by admitting that ‘is’, ‘ was’, 
and ‘ will be’ are unanalysable—i.e., that tenses are irreducible. “ What is 
expressed by the copula in ‘I was cheerful ’, ‘I am cheerful ’, and ‘I shall 
be cheerful ’, respectively, cannot be analysed ; each is a fundamental kind 
of fact ’.1° Presumably what Wisdom here denied was that ‘ X is past at 
a present moment’ is an analysis of ‘X was present’; but this is also a 
denial a fortiori of any attempt to analyse A-characteristics in terms of 
B-characteristics. 

Now the consequences of this denial are serious. In the first place, if 


Wisdom, op. cit., p. 92. 
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‘is’, ‘was’, and ‘will be’ are unanalysable, then so must be the more 
complex tenses. We commonly say, ‘I shall have been .. .’, ‘He was 
about to. . .’, and the like, and occasionally are forced into awkward but 
conceptually clear expressions such as ‘I was about to have been. . 
The thesis of the irreducibility of tenses must therefore be expanded to 
include not only present, simple past and simple future, but also increasingly 
complex tenses ; nor can the limit be set at those for which we happen to 
have names. It cannot, as a matter of fact, be set anywhere short of the 
possible combinations of any number of A-positions with respect to each 
other. The tense of ‘I was about to have been’ is, so to speak, a triadic 
tense, whereas that of ‘I was’ is a monadic tense. But there are possible 
n-adic tenses of any degree.! And all these tenses are irreducible in whatever 
sense ‘ was’, ‘is’, and ‘ will be’ are irreducible. Nor could complex tenses 
be accounted for merely as complications of the simple tenses—e.g., past 
perfect as past with respect to past—without the same explanation applying 
to the simple tenses themselves—e.g., the past tense as past with respect 
to present. And this is the innocent and easy step which leads to McTag- 
gart’s regress. 

It seems that a complicated conceptual structure (displayed by the 
A-series) is presupposed and used in our understanding of tensed statements 
in general. This structure is not merely extrapolated from tensed usage; 
it is rather logically prior to it (as Kant saw), and this is indicated by the 
fact that we can construct unfamiliar but clear locutions such as ‘I had 
been about to have been . . .’, or can even construct a model of n-adie 
tenses for which no ordinary language suffices at all. Since this is a systemati- 
cally constructed model, its elements cannot be irreducible. But then McTag- 
gart’s argument has again triumphantly survived. 

C. Most recent criticisms of McTaggart have accused him of misusing 
language. According to Findlay, Pears and Smart,!2 McTaggart created 
complexities which could not occur in our ordinary way of talking about 
time, because he insisted on freeing temporal verbs from their temporality 
and yet expected them to have the same logical grammar as when they 
were temporal. Such perplexities will not occur, it is claimed, if we do not 
share his obsessional prejudice against temporal verbs. Or, on the other 
hand, ‘if we purged our language of tenses, and talked exclusively in terms 
of dates and tenseless participles, we should never be involved in difficul- 
ties ’.13 But McTaggart tried to combine the ordinary way of talking (an 
A-language, one might say) with a special tenseless way (a B-language), and 
then mistook a syntactical anomaly for a metaphysical problem. 

Now if such criticism were well-founded, we should be able in principle 
to construct, by selection from ordinary forms of discourse, an A-language 


110f. Hans Reichenbach, Elements of Symbolic Logic (New York : Macmillan, 1947), 
pp. 287-98. 


123, N. Findlay, “‘ Time: A Treatment of Some Puzzles’’, Essays on Logic and 
Language (Oxford : Basil Blackwell, 1951), ed. A. Flew ; Pears and Smart, op. cit. 


13Findlay, op. cit., p. 53. 
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in which all verbs are temporal, and presentness, pastness and futurity are 
expressed only by temporal verbs. Similarly we should be able to construct 
(as Findlay suggests) a B-language in which there are no temporal verbs at 
all, and in which all temporal relations are expressed by ‘earlier than’, 
‘later than’, and ‘simultaneous with’. McTaggart’s problem could not 
be formulated in either of these languages. 

But it may be seriously doubted whether the proposal so to decant 
language can be carried out, even in principle. In some ways it is like telling 
someone who wishes to understand a gerundive construction that his problem 
would not occur if only he would speak in a language composed exclusively 
of nouns or exclusively of verbs. And if it turns out that we cannot speak 
—or think—of A-characteristics and B-characteristics except as presupposing 
each other, then to dispose of McTaggart’s paradox as a linguistic perplexity 
does not clarify but confuses the resources of language. 

Now a pure B-language is impossible for a reason analogous to the im- 
possibility of learning Arabic from an Arabic dictionary alone.* Even 
supposing that the dictionary definitions were sufficiently circular, in the 
sense that one could get by some route from any word to any other word, 
one could learn perfectly the circumstances in which one term may be 
substituted for another and still not know what any expression means. At 
least one ostensive definition or translation from a known language is re- 
quired. Similarly, even though we had a systematic model of the total 
manifold of events and their B-relations, we should never know nor be able 
to say where we were in this manifold. Nor could the manifold be divided 
into events earlier than and events later than any present, since no “ present ’ 
can be denoted in B-language. McTaggart thought the B-series to be in- 
adequate for time ; and his objection is so far valid, that the B-series is 
clearly inadequate for language. If it were adequate, McTaggart would be 
half-right : “‘ Nothing is really present, past, or future ”’. 

On the other hand, a pure A-language is impossible because, once purged 
of the presupposed schema of B-relations, every statement would employ 
a strictly unique tense. Tenses, in such a language, would carry the burden 
of indicating remoteness as well as temporal direction from the utterance. 
Hence the meaning of no two statements could be compared—although 
perhaps this would be no matter, since neither logic nor science could be 
formulated in such a language in any case. An A-language can describe 
only Cratylus’s world, and carried to the end would become gesture. And 
McTaggart would still be half-right : ‘“‘ Nothing is really earlier or later than 
anything else or temporally simultaneous with it’. But a B-language could 
describe only an ordered vision of a totum simul. Only one conclusion can 
be drawn : McTaggart’s problem cannot be solved by stipulations or by 
arbitrary devices. It is not merely that we must be responsible enough to 
do justice both to our imagination of an order of events and to our sense of 


M47 owe this analogy to C. I. Lewis ; see his An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation 
(LaSalle, Ill. : Open Court Pub, Co., 1946), p. 132. 
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the corruption of time ; we cannot in fact do justice to either without pre 
supposing the other. 
III 
Neither McTaggart nor his critics, I think, have carried to the end the 
distinction between the A-series and the B-series—McTaggart because he 
was certain that he was right, his critics because they have been so sure that 
he was wrong. Otherwise it would have been noticed that there is no “ A. 
series ’’ but rather a series of A-series. This must be the case, because each 
moment implicates a unique A-series. At a given moment, a given past 
event is past in a specific degree ; but at the next moment it is past ina 
different degree—more past—and a given future event is less future. Thus 
the A-series at a moment consists of a manifold of events or of moments— 
the B-series, in fact—each with its specific degree of pastness or futurity, 
while the A-series at another moment consists of the same manifold of events, 
each with a different degree. But it is the degrees alone which constitute 
the series, and there must therefore be as many A-series as there are moments, 
There is a strong temptation to think that there are only two crucial 
points or nodes in the A-history of an event : the point at which it ceases 
to be future and becomes present, and the point at which it ceases to be 
present and becomes past (whether these two points are identical is another 
question). But this is just the pathetic fallacy applied to time, a reflection 
of the intensity of our concern for experience a-borning and experience 
a-dying. If we accept the A-series as an analysis of process at all, the passage 
from degree to degree of pastness or of futurity is as definite as the passage 
from future to present or from present to past ; and this means that there 
are as many A-series as moments. 
Now if we try to provide a model for this situation, a curious problem 
arises : is the series of A-series itself an A-series or a B-series ? 
L M N O 
v v+1 v+2 v+3 
r—l v v+l v+2 
vw—2 v—l v v+l1 


vw—3 w—2 v—l v 


In this model, the row L, M, N, O represents a segment of the ordered B- 
series of events. When L is present (v), M is just future ; when M is present 
(v), L is just past and N is just future ; and so on. Now the model may be 
read either horizontally or vertically. Read horizontally, it means that 
each moment implicates a unique A-series of events. Read vertically, it 
means that each event implicates a unique A-series of moments. But what 
it makes strikingly apparent is that one A-series of moments is exactly like 
any other A-series. Each is ordered with respect to its point of reference 
at v, but there is no way of distinguishing one v from another v except by 
reference to the B-series of events. It appears that McTaggart’s argument 
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depends on the fact that, although time requires the A-series, the A-series 
in turn requires a series of A-series which in turn requires the B-series. 
Even more astonishingly, the series of A-series must itself be regarded as a 
B-series (since past, present and future do not apply to an individual A- 
series as they do to its elements). 

It hardly improves matters to substitute one regress for another. Yet 
this is just what McTaggart’s critics have done. McTaggart thought it 
possible to escape the contradiction generated by incompatible A-character- 
istics only by saying that an event is present at a moment which is present 
at a meta-moment which is present, etc. For this vertical regress of meta- 
times, in which the resolution of the contradiction is always just one step 
out of reach, his critics, in denying that the A-series is contradictory, must 
admit a horizontal regress of A-series. In the vertical regress, the price of 
time is the manifold of events. If the A-relations of events change at each 
moment, then every attempt to know the A-relations of events is balked 
by the passage of time itself. 

IV 

McTaggart’s critique of time, it seems necessary to conclude, therefore 
seems to carry over to any circumlocutions by which one may try to evade 
it, and to survive objections to it because all the latter lead to the same 
paradox. But the reason why it rises again and again from its own ashes 
is this : we find it necessary to think about the world in two different ways 
which we can neither simultaneously express nor separately perfect. Hence 
it has been both easy and fatal for critics to accept McTaggart’s assumption 
that the concept of time can be discursively exhausted. (This has been 
admitted even by those critics who have insisted that temporal verbs are 
unanalysable ; they have merely proposed a different sort of discourse as 
entirely adequate.) Is it possible to deny that time can be discursively 
exhausted without, like Bergson, denying that it can be discursively under- 
stood at all ? 

There is one way of thinking about the world—and this way is natural 
and inevitable—in which the world-process is regarded as a sequential 
manifold of events, strung out along a dimension of occurrence and jointly 
constituting the world of fact. It is not that the intellect (or syntax !) 
“spatializes time”’. Rather we construct a model, whose relations are 
B-relations, as the formal image of our sense of the particular connexivities 
of experience. Memory and the cxperience of the specious present are no 
doubt conditions of the construction of this model, but it does not represent 
either or both of them. The chronology of dates is a convenient device which 
permits us to use this B-model without having it totally in mind at every 
moment. So it is that we could in principle dispense with chronology if 
we never thought of an event except as earlier or later than other events, 
Then the question, ‘ When was Waterloo ? ’ could be answered by developing 
more and more of its B-relations until the particular curiosity evidenced 
by the question was satisfied. The answer ‘1815’ is an abbreviation for 
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such information, and is a significant answer only for those who have acquirg 
such information in the detailed rather than in the shorthand way. Ty 
more history we know, the less important dates become ; the historia 
thinks of events as related to each other rather than as related to the artificig 
tertium quid of a date. 

But there is another way of thinking about the world—and it is equalh 
natural and inevitable—in which the past seems not so much a corpse as 
wraith, not so much fixed, as by rigor mortis, as irretrievably lost, like olf 
yearnings. What has been is not merely preserved in the amber of settled 
fact but also cancelled by time’s ingratitude. That only the present is real 
is not just a theory of interest only to philosophers doing philosophy but 
an expression of this way of thinking. If memory is the matrix of the mani. 
fold of events, it is also the heir of le temps perdu, because only that can bk 
recollected which can no longer be possessed. Living in the vanishing 
present, we recognize that past and future are not just other presents, and 
that even if the past were to be repeated or the future clairvoyantly experi. 
enced it would be as a new and different present. The imagination can 
range at will over the manifold of earlier and later, but it cannot treat in 
the same way the metamorphosis of past, present and future. 

The first way of thinking fixes our attention on the discursive aspect of 
time, the second on its transient aspect. Because of the first, we can diagram 
time’s narrow arrow ; because of the second, we can recognize time’s ticking 
nick. The nerve of McTaggart’s argument is that if we adopt the first way, 
we can never say what we mean about time, whereas if we adopt the second 
way we can never mean what we say. And we can adopt neither without 
the guilty recognition of the claims of the other. The critics of McTaggart 
have succeeded mainly in providing a continuing demonstration that in 
this he was entirely correct. 

But the “ unreality of time ” does not follow from such an admission, 
unless it is assumed that time must share all the characteristics of discourse. 
Nor is it necessary to urge, with Bergson, that “real” time has properly 
no discursive characteristics at all. Because time does have discursive 
characteristics, we do in part mean what we say and say what we mean. 
But because it has also a transient aspect, I think it necessary to admit 
that our discourse about time is essentially Pickwickian, in the special sense 
that it is the use of language rather than the meaning of its terms by which 
we communicate the sense of temporal transience. One might say that the 
straight line by which time is ordinarily represented indicates in a literal 
sense some of the discursive characteristics of time but only in a Pickwickian 
sense indicates transience by suggesting the drawing of the line. So, when 
one says, ‘Caesar died before Napoleon was born’, ‘ before’ means the 
discursive way in which ‘Caesar’ precedes ‘ Napoleon’ in this sentence, 
and indicates in a Pickwickian sense the transient way in which one utters 
or reads ‘ Caesar’ and then ‘ Napoleon’. The attempt to embalm the fact 
of transience in any language, natural or artificial, literal or metaphorical, 
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will give rise to regresses, circles, paradoxes and reduplications. Now McTag- 
would no doubt say that every event nevertheless has the characteristics 
“before (transient) ’’ and “‘ after (transient) ’’, that these are still incompat- 
ible, and that the paradox therefore reappears. But “ before (transient) ”’ 
and “ after (transient) ”’ are in this case Pickwickian senses ; and the objec- 
tion is therefore like the bewildering literalism of someone who concludes 
that a direction sign shaped like a man’s hand must point the way to a 
man’s hand. 

Yet there is a problem. If the Pickwickian character of discourse about 
time depends mainly on the fact that discoursing takes time, what difference 
can there be talking about time and talking about cabbages? The difference, 
dearly, is that the former marks out a region of experience to which attention 
is relevantly directed. One may become aware of one’s own breathing or of 
the end of one’s nose when attention is called to these, although normally 
one is quite oblivious of them. Similarly, the Pickwickian sense of temporal 
terms serves to call attention to transience as a fundamental trait of experi- 
ence which escapes the discursive meaning of these terms. In at least one 
common instance temporal language is used in an essentially Pickwickian 
sense : the use of the ‘ historical present ’ (‘So then this car comes around 
the corner and . . .’). But it may be doubted whether there could be a 
historical present which did not produce utter confusion, were it not that as 
a special case this extends our recognition that the discursive reconstruction 
of transience is irrefragably Pickwickian to begin with. 

The view that language can in a Pickwickian way remind us of what it 
cannot discursively express can therefore account both for the occurrence 
of McTaggart’s problem and for the failure of his critics convincingly to 
demonstrate that his argument is specious. But it neither solves the philo- 
sophical questions which arise from the necessity of arriving at a fit between 
a theory of time and our other theories, nor does it reduce a theory of time 
to questions about the logical grammar of temporal words. Mr. Collett did 
not withdraw his remark that Mr. Pickwick was a “ humbug ’”’, but his 
explanation that he meant this remark only in a Pickwickian sense was 
graciously accepted. Similarly, I do not propose that we stop thinking 
about time, but only that we have wit enough not to argue about what 


sort of bug a humbug may be. 
Louis O. Mink 


Wesleyan University. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


LOSING ONE’S WAY IN TIME 


Professor Richard Taylor has devised a complex and ingenious argument 
designed to refute the doctrine of the temporal immobility of things. The 
doctrine of temporal mobility which will take its place asserts that one can 
“move back in time more closely to things remembered, to get clearer 
recollections of them” (p. 289). Before the onlooker takes sides in this 
controversy he would be well advised to assure himself that the dispute 
is not a sham and that the views of the contestants are indeed incompatible, 
Everything hangs upon the interpretation both sides give to the notion of 
moving in time. 

Familiar procedures for determining a mutually acceptable definition 
are not in this case of the least help. A dictionary gives no assured guidance 
and the rarity of the expression in ordinary speech precludes one from readily 
supplying a plausible formulation of his own. The technique Taylor employs 
for overcoming these difficulties is highly ingenious. He arrives at his des- 
cription of temporal mobility by deriving it from the clearly understood 
notion of spatial mobility. A straightforward and unexceptionable descrip- 
tion of the spatial motion of a thing over a lapse of time is first presented 
and then temporal concepts are substituted for spatial ones and vice versa 
throughout that description. The formula which results (thinking of the 
direction from south to north as “ fixed ’’) is as follows : 

to say that one thing, A, moves more closely to another temporally 
stationary one, B, in time, is equivalent to saying that A and B are 
at different places separated by different temporal intervals, that the 
lesser of these separates them at that place which is north to the 
other, that both entirely fill the spatial interval between the two 
places, and that B, but not A, occupies the same time or times through- 
out that spatial interval (p. 292). 

It will be noted that temporal mobility is described with reference to 
an object which is temporally immobile or stationary. The notion of tem- 
poral immobility is obscure but may be clarified by analogy with spatial 
immobility. Taylor’s formula for spatial motion makes it evident that a 
spatially stationary object is to be regarded as one which occupies all of a 
spatial interval throughout all of a given temporal interval. The formula 


for temporal motion makes it equally clear that temporal immobility is to 
See his “‘ Moving About in Time”, Philosophical Quarterly, 9, 1959. 
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be understood in the following way : a temporally stationary object is one 
which occupies all of a temporal interval throughout all of a spatial interval. 
It is obvious that the expressions ‘ spatially stationary’ and ‘ temporally 
stationary’ are synonymous, since the descriptions of each vary only in 
their word-order. They describe precisely the same state of affairs and may 
be used interchangeably if one so desires. A brick which became part of 
a wall built in 1900 and destroyed in 1950 would naturally and normally 
be described as remaining spatially stationary throughout that period of 
time. And if we are not unduly averse to using unfamiliar and odd-sounding 
expressions, we may refer to precisely the same state of affairs by saying 
that the brick remained temporally stationary throughout its entire extent. 

Given this account of temporal immobility, no one would wish to deny 
the temporal immobility of a vast number of objects. Many objects do 
indeed fill all of their spatial extent throughout all of an interval of time. 
But does such an admission render false the doctrine of temporal immobility 
mentioned in the first paragraph ? It would seem not. We may be confident 
that those who support that doctrine do not wish to deny that objects are 
temporally immobile in the innocuous sense here indicated. 

Now that the notion of temporal immobility has been explained, no 
other notion remains in the proposed description of temporal mobility which 
requires clarification. It would be improper, therefore, to reject the possi- 
bility of temporal motion, in Taylor’s sense, on the ground of its unintelligi- 
bility. Temporal mobility is a logical possibility at least. But is it a fact? 

The description of temporal mobility reveals that one object will move 
towards another in time not under any and all circumstances but only 
when certain conditions, carefully specified in the formula for temporal 
motion, are met with. One essential condition, for example, is that the 
two objects must occupy the same interval of space. I should now like to 
consider an illustration of my own in which this and all other conditions 
of temporal motion of one object towards another are satisfied. 

Let us suppose that in the year 1871, when Schliemann visited the site 
of Troy, he was desirous of moving closer in time to that object. What 
must he do? Since Troy, while it existed, occupied the same interval of 
time throughout the whole area within its walls, it was temporally stationary 
according to the definition proposed. In order to have the situation conform 
to the conditions required for temporal motion, Schliemann takes his position 
at Troy’s northern boundary and walks in a southerly direction. Throughout 
his progress the temporal interval between Schliemann and the time of the 
destruction of Troy is steadily increasing, a lesser temporal interval separating 
these two objects at that place which is north to the other. When he reaches 
the southern boundary both he and Troy have filled the same spatial interval 
(assuming unidimensionality of space to simplify the account) and Schlie- 
mann, unlike Troy, has occupied different times throughout that spatial 
interval. Once Schliemann has reached the southern boundary he has, 
according to Taylor’s description, moved back in time more closely to Troy 
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and he has achieved this remarkable feat by the simple expedient of going 
for a stroll over the site of that ancient city. Paradoxical though the out. 
come may appear, it is unavoidable unless a flaw can be found in the demon. 
stration. Fortunately, however, there are some obvious considerations 
which may suggest just where the flaw is to be found. 

To begin with, it is a trivial fact that an interval of time was occupied 
by Schliemann in traversing the spatial interval, and that the temporal 
interval between him and Troy was increased by that amount of time. If 
a meaning for the expression “‘ temporal mobility of one object towards 
another” had not already been supplied by Taylor, it would have been 
tempting to say that Schliemann had, by increasing the temporal interval 
between himself and Troy, moved away in time from Troy. Of course, he 
would have achieved the very same result by standing still or, indeed, by 
never having travelled to the site of Troy at all. Taylor’s description of 
temporal motion, however, entails that it is possible to move back in time 
closer to an object that no longer exists (i.e., to decrease the temporal interval 
between them) while the temporal interval between them is steadily in- 
creasing. Such temporal acrobatics can be performed only by deception, 
and the deception originates in the misleading description given for the 
temporal mobility of one object towards another. My own suggestion is 
that what Taylor has really provided in his description of temporal motion 
is just the reverse of what his procedure of substituting temporal and spatial 
concepts has led him to expect. It is, if anything, an accurate description 
of the temporal motion of one object away from another, over an interval 
of space. 

Even if we were to waive this objection, however, and concede Taylor’s 
success in demonstrating that one can move back in time, he would still be 
far from establishing his main contention, viz., that one can move more 
closely in time to something remembered, to get a clearer recollection of it, 
In order that the memory-situation satisfy the conditions for temporal 
mobility of one object towards another, an additional assumption is re- 
quired, which is that an earlier state of the self may be regarded as a separate 
object. Granted this assumption, how am I to move in time closer to my 
recollections of, say, ten years ago ? First of all, it will be necessary to locate 
a temporally stationary state of the self belonging to the required period 
and to mark off the spatial interval occupied by oneself while thus temporally 
stationary. These states of temporal immobility would have occurred at 
fairly regular intervals during periods of deep sleep, for then my body occupies 
all of an interval of space during an interval of time. The next step is to 
return to the scene of one of these temporal immobilities and take my position 
at the north end of the bed, and then traverse all of the appropriate spatial 
interval. Having satisfied the conditions of temporal mobility, I would 
have moved more closely in time to my earlier recollection and thereby, 
presumably, have gained a clearer recollection of it. 

Surely it would be belabouring the obvious to insist that something has 
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gone wrong. The source of Taylor’s error is to be found in the fact that 
when the set of conditions he specifies is satisfied we are required to say 
that one object has moved back in time closer to another. But we are re- 
quired to say this only if we accept Taylor’s definition of temporal motion. 
However, it is not at all evident that we must do so and this for at least 
two reasons. 

(1) I have already suggested that his description of the temporal motion 
of one object towards another temporally stationary one over an interval 
of space might, with far less strain on the normal meanings of the words 
involved, be construed as a description of the temporal motion of one object 
away from another temporally stationary one over an interval of space. If 
this new interpretation is substituted for the description Taylor has pro- 
vided, it would not follow in our illustration that Schliemann has moved 
back in time more closely to Troy over an interval of space, nor that I have 
moved in time more closely to my recollections of ten years ago. And no 
further paradoxical consequences follow which need to be conjured away. 

(2) There was no reason to expect that Taylor’s procedure for finding 
a description of temporal motion would automatically meet with success. 
It will be recalled that he substituted spatial for temporal concepts and 
vice versa in the description of the spatial motion of one object towards 
another over an interval of time. He simply took for granted that the 
description which resulted was a description of the temporal motion of one 
object towards another over an interval of space. But a satisfactory descrip- 
tion could be expected to result from this procedure only if spatial and tem- 
poral concepts and relations are similar in all relevant respects. The assump- 
tion that they ave is absolutely essential to his argument, but it is a highly 
dubious one at best and receives no justification of any kind. And so we 
have no grounds whatever for accepting Taylor’s description of temporal 
mobility and without that description there is no reason to believe that 
one object can move back in time more closely to another. 

We must conclude, therefore, that Taylor has failed to establish the 
doctrine of the temporal mobility of things. 


W. J. Hueeetr 


University of Manitoba. 











NOTHING BUT LOGOMACHUS DRESS 


Mr. Moore has produced an interesting paper which appeared in a recent 
issue of this journal. In it he claims to have pointed out in some detail, and 
presumably to be on the way to establishing, that “‘ insofar as empiricism 
is defined as the view that no a priori propositions are factual, it is nothing 
but idealism in logomachus dress ’’.' He continues : “I do not mean by 
this to equate empiricism with metaphysical idealism or phenomenalism, 
which deny either the existence or the knowability or the conceivability of 
independent realities. But I do mean to identify it with the sort of analysis 
of the structure of consciousness which, when extended to all modes of 
consciousness, makes such denials possible, plausible, and perhaps even 
required. For what the empiricist assumes about non-sensuous consciousness 
is exactly what the idealist assumes about consciousness in general .”” Now, 
if I understand Mr. Moore, I disagree with him on several philosophical 
points. But I am not going to examine his preferred rationalistic tenets. 
Worked into his paper is the plea that empiricists turn from “ facetious 
remarks about golden mountains and winged horses, interspersed with 
paeans to the theory of descriptions ”’ to either a serious attempt to discuss 
their basic tenets or, when critical, to level considerable and important 
objections to rationalism. I am in full accord with his plea, but I am going 
to suggest that his claim, viz. that empiricism when defined as the view that 
no @ priori propositions are factual becomes idealism in logomachus dress, 
is based on a linguistic confusion which in turn rests on an implicit refusal 
to accept a claim of empiricism on face value. In this manner Moore might 
be charged with not taking his own plea seriously. 

Let us review the movement of his thought which leads to his already 
quoted observation about contemporary empiricism. Moore begins with 
claiming that empiricism is often defined and distinguished from rationalism 
by two definitions : (1) that a priori propositions tell us nothing about reality, 
and (2) that a priori propositions are analytic. Both of these approaches 
are, according to Moore, simple mistakes. First, they are mistakes since on 
them empiricists object to what they assert to be the fundamental doctrine 
of rationalism. Unfortunately it is a doctrine different from what the tra- 
ditional rationalists have held. And they are mistakes in a second way: 
they make it more difficult to appreciate the important difference between 
these two great persuasions in philosophy. We continue with a brief examin- 
ation of the results of each of the above definitions in turn. 

It is recalled that Kant held to two kinds of necessary propositions and 
two kinds of judgments. He then reconciled the difference between atomism 


1Asher Moore, “ Rationalism, Empiricism and the A Priori”, V. 9, No. 36, July 
1959. 
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and contemporary rationalism by claiming that though there were synthetic 
a priori propositions they were not about independent reality. Modern 
empiricism, Moore continues, denies that there are necessary synthetic 
propositions and that they are about an independent reality. Moore woule. 
have it that any cogent examination of, whatever is different is distinguishable 
and separable, reveals it to be a reiteration of an old empiricist claim, a distinct 
metaphysical view which is not advanced by denying there are synthetic 
a priort propositions. In short, the linguistic approach does not bring a 
solution to the old problem but it tends “ to equate empiricism with atomism, 
rationalism with any philosophy more monistic than Hume’”’.* I should 
like to withhold comment on this linguistic turn of contemporary empiricism 
until we review Moore’s thought on the second definition of empiricism. 

From the quiver of rationalism, as it were, there is the claim that there 
is a priort knowledge of independent reality. The arguments against this 
—offered by empiricists—have a common two-step pattern. I shall not 
give the details of this here, but I repeat the salient propositions in each step. 
(A) Knowledge of reality is only by sense inspection. 

(B) There is no knowable tie between reality and what rationalists take 

a priori propositions to be about ; reason does not reveal the tie. 

Moore would point out in reply that empiricists make a caricature of the 
rationalist doctrine by supposing that those who are rationalists believe 
“that a priori truths are evidenced by dialectic” where,as a matter of fact, 
“Reason, for a rationalist, is not fundamentally reasoning, but rational 
seeing—intuition, the third kind of knowledge, clear and distinct ideas ’’.* 

The real disagreement between empiricism and rationalism concerns 
the structure of consciousness. “The empiricist implicitly assumes that 
this structure is to be analysed in the idealist fashion of the British empiricists 
rather than in the realist manner”. For while admittedly he analyses ‘ red 
patch here-now’ as an awareness directed on a red patch here-now, the 
empiricist holds, ‘‘ Pegasus is not given to the mind in the same way the 
red patch is. Pegasus can ‘enter’ the mind only by means of the idea or 
concept of him. We can be directly acquainted with the idea of Pegasus 
(since introspection is a form of acquaintance) but not with Pegasus. Jt is 
this idealist view about the structure of non-sensuous consciousness which 
underlies the empiricist’s conviction that Platonic realities, such as Pegasus 
and God, cannot be inspected”’.® (Italics mine).' 

I find such a piece of thinking quite astonishing. We are told that em- 
piricism, when defined upon the ground that a priori propositions are not 
factual, is nothing but idealism in logomachus dress principally since, denying 
existence to what is not sense inspectable (nor sense evidenced), it accounts 
for the meaning of such a term as ‘ Pegasus’ by ideational construction. 
And this, Moore observes, in a manner similar to the idealist analysis of 


*Ibid., p. 253. 
*Ibid., p. 256. 
‘Ibid., p. 256. 
*Ibid., p. 257. 
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all perceptions. This, I submit, is nothing more than the linguistic confusig, 
which would insist I affirm the existence of something when I say there jy| 
not that thing. And from many passages in the Moore article, this confusigy 
appears to result from an unwillingness to take a philosophical assertion 
its face value. 

Now to turn to the first charge, namely that a definition of empiricism 
(the first definition, viz. that a priori propositions tell us nothing about 
reality) which is a linguistic reformulation of a crucial tenet of empiricism 
is itself neither an advance from nor evidence for that philosophical position, 
On this I am in full agreement. Indeed, I have made a similar observation, 
in a different context. But I am also convinced that the position of empiri. 
cism is clarified through linguistic preoccupation. A clarification of a position 
can become a propaedeutic for a defence—quite what Moore asks for. But 
while empiricism app2ars most active in this enterprise today, attention to 
language by rationalism is an essential part of its history. 

The linguistic confusion in Moore’s paper leads me to make both an 
observation and a proposal. While there are undoubtedly many philosophers 
who would object to Bergmann’s ideal language method of philosophizing, 
it is in part based on a condition without which the history of the field 
would be sets of indecipherable notes, presumably related only by the in. 
tentions of the disputants. The condition is that the language which remains 
as the firmament for philosophical discourse is the language of common 
sense, and by this is meant the language of the streets. It is laced with un. 
tangled bits of behavioural reports, folklore, and metaphysics. It is not 
an instrument for establishing philosophical positions, nor is it an instrument 
which alone can be used to refute an opponent. But it is the only language 
in which philosophy can be discussed. If one objects to going further along 


this road with the rational reconstructionists, one might at least agree that | 


philosophical theses to be defended can be understood in the language of 
common sense. The clarifications made for the theses first expressed in this 
language can then become part of the linguistic features of a special language 
which reflects the position. But this is a variant of ideal language construction. 


L. E. PALMIERI 
Chicago. 


*See especially my ‘“‘ Comments on Verification ’’, Theoria, V. 22, 1, 1956. 
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THE CONCEPT OF CARE 


‘Care’ sometimes means worry or anxiety ; to be full of care is to be 
worried, while to be carefree is to have no worries. 

To be free from care is not, however, the same as not to care. Whatever 
the Cynics and Stoics may have thought, indifference (or lack of interest) is 
an effective, but not the only, insurance against anxiety. The saint who 
does not care about the world’s opinion is inclined not to pay any attention 
to it; the carefree child may or may not give his attention to something, 
but when he does he is not worried by it. 

Serenity (free from care) and indifference (not caring) are distinct not 
only from each other and from attention, but also from carelessness. A 
careful person is someone who takes care ; he need not be either worried or 
interested. Sometimes, indeed, we don’t bother because we can’t be bothered, 
sometimes we take care because we are anxious ; but not always. The objects 
of anxiety and indifference, like those of attention and interest, are legion ; 
but we can take care only of what is in our own control. Whether we care 
or not what we say about others and what they say about us, we can exercise 
care only in what we say about them. 

Certain mistakes in jurisprudence may be due to incorrect views about 
the relation of not caring and not taking care (cp. Salmond on Torts, ed. 12 
388 fl. ; Pollock on Torts, ed. 15 336 fl. ; Salmond on Jurisprudence, ed. 11 
sects. 142 fl.). When, for instance, Salmond and Pollock differ whether 
‘carelessness ’ refers to a ‘ state of mind ’ such as indifference or to a ‘ type 
of conduct ’ such as not taking the appropriate steps to avoid injuries, the 
former is thinking principally of ‘ not caring’, and the latter of ‘ not taking 
care’. Salmond’s enunciation that ‘the careless man is he who does not 
care’ confuses indifference, which may on occasion explain carelessness, 
with carelessness itself. An examination of some judicial dicta suggests 
that a reason for this confusion may be the correct but rather uncommon 
use of ‘ careless’ for ‘ indifferent’ as in such phrases as ‘ careless of the 
world’s regard’ and ‘ careless whether he won or lost’. Pollock, on the 
other hand, though right in thinking that ‘ carelessness ’ does not refer to 
a state of not caring but to a failure to take care, wrongly identified this 
failure of attention with its resultant omission of action. This was partly 


no doubt, because the law has to judge in terms of what has been done or 
left undone and not in terms of what was thought or what failed to be thought, 





and partly, perhaps, because an act done from carelessness is itself called 
‘careless ’. Again, some jurisprudents, e.g. Salmond and Pollock, have fal- 
laciously opposed Austin’s view (Jurisprudence, ed. 5 425 fi.) that negligence, 
that is legally culpable carelessness, can only be ‘ without advertence ’. 
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Their belief in ‘ wilful—i.e. conscious and advertent’ negligence is 
due to confusing an attitude of indifference or of not caring (or ‘ reckleg, 
ness '), which might lead a man deliberately to do something whose dangen 
he had noticed, and the culpable and unreasonable failure to notice th 
dangers, which is due to not taking care and which cannot be wilful. 

Having distinguished the care of the careful from the care of the anxioy 
and the care of the not indifferent, we should now note that there are tw 
quite different things we may be saying in characterising what a man dog 
as ‘ careful’ or ‘careless’. The man with a stiff neck who nods carefully, 
so as not to hurt it, is doing what he does with care ; but one who carefully 
nods, in deference to a superior, is showing his care by doing what he dow, 
Only what is done can be done with care, but we can show care either by 
doing or by not doing. This difference between exercising care in doin 
something and exercising it by doing (or not doing) something is indicated 
grammatically in English by the position of the adverb after or before it 
verb respectively. Further, the adverb in the latter case but not in the forme 
can be replaced by ‘ careful to’, while ‘ with care’ can replace the adverb 
in the former but not in the latter case. The care we take in doing one thing, 
e.g. driving, is shown by the care we take to do and not to do other things, 
e.g. sound the horn, not overtake on a bend. 

To concentrate on the notion of doing something with (or without) care, 
carefully (or carelessly), what exactly are we saying when we say of someone 
that he takes care in what he is doing ? 

Though one could no more do something with care while his attention 
was elsewhere or nowhere than he could show an interest in something without 
paying attention to it, the way in which attention is a sign of care is quite 
different from the way in which it is a sign of interest. The man who is 
taking an interest in his driving is giving his attention to it as a fulfilment 
of an inclination to attend, whereas the man who is taking care when he is 
driving is, as we shall see, paying attention to certain features appropriate 
to successful driving. 

Not all attention, however, is a sign of care any more than it is a sign 
of interest. This is particularly obvious in the spectator type of attention; 
the viewer whose attention is glued to his television set and the morbid 
introspectionist are not necessarily exercising any care. But even when we 
are doing something with attention, we need not be doing it with care. To 
say that a child is absorbed in his drawing or an adult in his gardening is 
not to say or deny anything about any care or lack of care exhibited. To 
call one’s lover ‘ attentive ’ is a compliment, to call him ‘ careful’ might be 
an insult. To train a man to be attentive is not to train him to be careful. 

In order to carry on any task smoothly and successfully there are certain 
things one must do and certain others one has to avoid doing or prevent 
from happening. Every task has its peculiar and appropriate mistakes, 
blobs, muffs, errors, accidents, dangers, pitfalls. Apart from skill and know- 
ledge, these can be avoided only by paying attention to them and to insur- 
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ances against them. Care is the giving of attention to such risks and insur- 
ances. The person who exercises care in doing something has to be careful 
to do so and so and careful not to do such and such. 

What the specific features are to which the careful man must give atten- 
tion vary from task to task. The careful speaker watches his choice of words, 
the careful proof-reader is on the look-out for misprints; we lift things 
carefully, tenderly, and gently, we search carefully and methodically ; our 
dress is careless and untidy, our essay careless and slipshod. 

This combination of unity of meaning and multiplicity of criteria, which 
‘careful’ shares with ‘ good’ and ‘true’, has certain well-known conse- 
quences (cp. Hare, The Language of Morals, chs. 6 and 7, White, ‘ Truth as 
Appraisal ’, Mind Ixvi). A judge, for instance, knows perfectly well that 
‘ordinary care’ means the same whether he is considering the conduct of 
an engine-driver or a manufacturer of proprietary medicines ; what he has 
to decide are the different criteria which count as such care in the case of 
each. 

Because a person who tries to do something, who embarks on a certain 
course, is obliged by the nature of the activity, if he wishes to be successful, 
to give his attention to certain risks and their insurances, that is, to take 
care, there is a note of approval in ‘ careful ’ and of disapproval in ‘ careless ’. 
The careless man is considered not to have done what he ought to have done, 
This note of appraisal is often strengthened by the social fact that we approve 
of actions which do not injure others and disapprove of those that do. The 
great interest that the law has in care and negligence probably springs from 
this social factor. 

The possession of a note of disapproval constitutes one way in which 
carelessness differs from the closely related notion of inadvertence (for this 
latter see Austin ‘ A Plea for Excuses’, Proc. Arist. Soc. lvii, p. 18). Both 
notions imply a lack of attention to certain details, e.g. where I put my foot, 
the way I choose my words, rather than general inattention ; but whereas 
‘inadvertent ’ merely explains an untoward happening, ‘ careless’ also 
blames the author. Another point of difference is that ‘inadvertent’ is 
applicable only to what I do incidentally to something else I am doing, 
whereas we have seen that ‘ careless ’ covers, though in different ways, both 
these incidental activities and the main activity. The manner of a surgical 
operation may be described as ‘ careless’ but not as ‘inadvertent ’, while 
to jerk the surgeon’s arm may be due to inadvertence amounting in some 
circumstances to carelessness. Thus ‘ inadvertently ’ is in English put, like 
only one of the uses of ‘ carelessly ’, before its corresponding verb, e.g. ‘ I 
inadvertently (carelessly) trod on the toy, assumed the author was a man’. 

Ryle (The Concept of Mind, ch. V, section 4) has argued that statements 
involving ‘ heed concepts’ are ‘ mongrel-categorical ’, that is, are ‘ at once 
narrative, explanatory and conditionally predictive ’. In considering whether 
this is true of a description of a man’s action as ‘ careful’ or ‘ careless ’, it 
is very important to remember the distinction between exercising care in 
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doing something and exercising it by doing (or not doing) something. To 
say that a man takes care in doing what he does, that is, does it carefully 
or with care, is not to give an explanation of why he does it. A person who 
drives carefully or with care past a police station—in order, perhaps, not to 
be charged with a driving offence—does not drive past it because he is taking 
care. Further, though we can predict with some confidence that a person 
who is driving carefully would notice and do certain specific things in certain 
circumstances which one who is driving without care would not, these pre. 
dicted actions are related to the care he is taking in a different way from that 
in which the executed action is ; they would be manifestations of his care 
while it is not. On the other hand, to say that a man takes care by doing or 
not doing something, that is, that he carefully does or does not do it, is to 
give an explanation of his action. A man who carefully drives past a police 
station—in order, perhaps, to establish an alibi—does drive past it because 
he is taking care. Further, the other actions which we can predict of such 
a man in certain circumstances, e.g. that he will grasp at any other oppor- 
tunity to support the alibi and avoid what makes it suspect, are related to 
the care he exercises in exactly the same way as this drive, namely, that 
they manifest it. 

In short, to take care in or when doing something, to do something care- 
fully or with care, is not to be characterised in the mongrel-categorical 
idiom, whereas to take care by doing or not doing something, carefully to 
do or not to do something, is appropriately described in this way. 


ALAN R. WHITE 
University of Hull. 
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CRITICAL STUDY 


David Hume. By A. H. Basson. (London : Penguin Books. 1958. Pp. 183. 
Price 3s 6d). 


The publishers call Mr. Basson’s book a “ simple introduction ”’ to Hume. 
In fact it is simple, in the sense that it is a direct and, so far as possible, 
downright statement of Hume’s philosophical aims and achievements, 
avoiding period language and refraining from engagements with other 
commentators. It succeeds in giving a comprehensive, compressed but also 
coherent account of Hume’s philosophy. On the other hand the book is 
not simple in the sense that Mr. Basson’s interpretations can just be taken 
for granted, by those who know their Hume and the associated literature, 
as following more or less orthodox lines of statement. The book contains 
interpretations, and suggestions for possible interpretations, which familiar 
students of Hume will want to ponder, and also it succeeds in making Hume’s 
influence upon modern philosophy credible, by presenting it in a remark- 
ably fresh light. 

“We cannot know the ultimate reasons why things are as they are .” 
Hume holds not only this, but also the extremer position that “‘ we cannot 
ever imagine anything which we should call experiencing or knowing an 
ultimate reason ”’ (Basson, p. 24). Let us look at the ‘cannot’ which is 
involved here. Basson maintains that in spite of Hume’s ‘ scientific ’ pre- 
tensions, it is not established by generalisation from experience. But also 
it is not secured by a demonstrative argument, for which reasons it is neither 
empirical in its import nor, strictly, logical. The reader of Hume’s philosophy 
is persuaded of its force by being made “ to see his own limitations ’’. That 
is why Hume’s works make “ great philosophy and good sense ”’ instead of 
the “ poor psychology and poor sense”’ which they would make if they 
really were attempts at being scientific (p. 26). To appreciate this difference, 
Basson suggests, special attention needs to be paid to the examples which 
Hume uses in argument. Take for instance one by which he appears to 
support a general contention that even so-called ‘ reasonable’ conduct is 
governed ultimately by feeling : he cites the use which a merchant makes 
of his knowledge of arithmetic in order to satisfy an independent desire, 
the desire to balance his accounts. What is important about this example, 
Basson suggests, is not the support which it gives, as one of a large number 
of possible instances, to a generalisation, but its role as a paradigm. It 
serves not to establish a truth of fact or a truth of logic, but to make us 
“view things from one particular vantage-point ” (p. 93). 

Basson does not remark on the fact that, if he is correct here, the dis- 
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course which makes up Hume’s own philosophy forces us to cut across the 
relations-of-ideas and matters-of-fact division of ‘‘ the objects of humap 
reason’. Nor does he suggest in any general way why philosophers should 
feel justified in recommending one change of perspective rather than another, 
He does not even suggest in so many words why Hume did, but he make 
it clear enough that Hume, exasperated with philosophy as he sometime 
confessed himself to be, regarded his own scepticism as an achievement, a» 
a positive insurance against superstition. 

To give the prospect of such liberation as the only justification for Hume} 
attempts to ‘ persuade ’ his readers would be misleading, however. Basson’s 
account of Hume’s aims and methods in fact suggests, even if it does not 
make explicit, a philosophical justification which is both more direct and 
less obvious than the preceding. I take it to be the following :— 

It seems very likely from the confident, challenging way in which Hume 
introduces his epistemology (and in the Enquiry there is no modification o 
the Treatise in this respect) that Hume regarded the general point of view 
represented by the choice of perception as his fundamental analytical con. 
cept, as being not just one perspective amongst others, but inescapable. 
The reason behind the conviction is philosophical. It can be seen (so Hume’ 
line of thought appears to run) once you consider seriously how you are to 
think of the foundations, in the sense of the fundamental data, of human 
‘knowledge ’. When we talk of ‘ data’ in this context we simply mean, in 
Hume’s way of speaking, ‘“ everything which appears to the mind ”’, and 
that is what Hume proceeds to call ‘ perceptions’. Perceptions, therefore, 
are not just one alternative psychological category amongst others, in which 
Hume could have exercised a choice, and which could have supported 
alternative philosophies of the human mind. If this had been the situation, 
then Hume’s philosophy would indeed have been as seriously mixed up 
with psychology as it is sometimes accused of being. On the contrary, 
however, Hume begins his epistemology as he develops it, philosophically. 
In this connexion, Basson makes a remark which both is interesting and 
takes considerable construing. ‘‘ The problem about Hume’s perceptions ”, 
he says, “‘ is the problem of their function in his theories : it is not a question 
of recognizing them, or of picking them out from a lot of other things . .. 
we must remember that, although the object of Hume’s theories sometimes 
appears to be that of scientific explanation, it is not really so’ (p. 50). The 
all-important task for Hume, it seems, is the apparently but not really 
simple one of getting people to take seriously, i.e. as fundamental, the 
philosophical notion of ‘ what appears to the mind’ : once they do so they 
can be led more or less easily to see that what appears to the mind is 
“interrupted ’’, “dependent on the mind ”’, is just what it seems, and 80 
on—and Hume’s ontology follows as a matter of course. 

This is what I understand, interpreting it freely, by Basson’s view that 
Hume was doing “ great philosophy ” and not “ poor psychology ’”’. And 
I want to recommend it as being an obviously interesting point of view. A 
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further free comment may be permitted, since Basson opens up the question 
of Hume’s aims and methods so suggestively. If Hume is doing philosophy 
from the start and not (in an important sense) psychology, then there is no 
need to unbuild and rebuild his fundamental theories. We do not need to 
take apart psychological walls and erect for ourselves philosophical ones 
with a set of transubstantiated bricks. But surely, it might be argued 
against this view, there come stages when Hume must do psychology, and 
must use his ‘ perceptions’ as psychological entities? These stages occur 
when he has to explain how we “ feign ”’ a continued existence for so-called 
material things or how it is that a certain succession of perceptions seems 
like the continuance of one object, a ‘ self’. Now it does seem unplausible 
to suggest that the explanations given are not ‘ psychological’. But if they 
are, do they then compel us to recognise the term ‘ perception’, which 
figures in them, as being a strictly psychological term after all? Basson, 
I think, would have to reply that ‘ perception ’ is still not a psychological 
term, in the sense of designating a class of entities collateral with other 
classes, so that there is a question of recognising perceptions, of picking 
them out. Should there still be no question of doing this, Hume’s explanations 
could be regarded as psychological only from another point of view ; one 
which is found, presumably, when we direct our attention to characteristics 
which Hume ascribes to the imagination or to the memory independently 
of anything that he has had to say in definition of the term ‘ perception ’. 
Accordingly, we should conclude, Hume’s philosophy uses psychology not 
as its absolute basis, but only in providing important epistemological para- 
digms (such as the doctrine of the association of ideas) or explanations (the 
various forms of the doctrine of ‘ feigning ’) designed to allay in the reader 
certain of the inevitable supplementary questions which Hume’s epistemology 
makes him want to ask about the curiosities of human nature. A review, 
however, is no place in which to develop this theme further. 

Basson discusses Hume’s aims and methods in Chapter 2, his account 
of the imagination in Chapter 3 and that of the understanding in Chapter 4. 
The natural sequel to the subject-matter of Chapter 4 is Hume’s ontology, 
discussed under the title ‘The Nature of Things’ in Chapter 6. ‘ Reason 
and Morals’ is the subject of Chapter 5, which thus breaks the reader’s 
train of thought too much. It could well have come immediately before the 
chapter on scepticism (7) which closes the book. 

I select one or two points for comment in Basson’s treatment of Hume’s 
ontology. In a single chapter he gives a remarkably succinct and far from 
superficial account both of Hume’s discussion about ‘ material objects ’ 
and his doctrine of the self. With regard to the former at least he succeeds 
in making Hume’s theory manageable. I am puzzled, however, about what 
he takes to be the status of an important principle which that theory re- 
quires. It is the principle that, because one of two perceptions said to be 
‘of the same thing ’ is not identical with the thing as such, neither perception 
is thus identical. Basson believes that no valid proof of this principle has 
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ever been given (p. 118). As regards Hume, however, it is not clear whethe 
he thinks that Hume tried to prove the principle and failed, or that he simply 
assumed it. The more tenable opinion would be the former, in my viey, 
It seems clear that the principle would have to apply both to, say, the 
different perceptions of a tower seen at different distances, and to the double 
image of something which is achieved by pressing the eyeball when looking 
at the thing. Notice what Hume says about the latter example, though: 

. . as we do not attribute a continu’d existence to both these perceptions, 
and as they are both of the same nature, we clearly perceive, that all our per. 
ceptions are dependent on our organs . . .” (T'reatise I, iv, §2). The words 
which I have italicised do seem to be suggesting a reason why neither per. 
ception is identical with the thing perceived, though whether it is a good 
reason is another matter. Hume seems to say that if you have two percep. 
tions (‘ of the same thing ’) not differing ‘in nature’, then you cannot even 
leave open the possibility that one is, whereas the other is not, the real 
thing. If the one were real and the other not, the first would carry its reality 
on its sleeve. Similarly with the tower example, even though the perceptions 
concerned do differ in obvious ways : for perceptions not to differ ‘ in nature’ 
does not mean necessarily for Hume that they differ solo numero, so that 
two perceptions could be similar ‘in nature’ when they are no more than 
coherent, in Hume’s sense of the term. Here too, therefore, if any one ina 
series of perceptions were identical with the real thing, this perception 
would somehow have to proclaim the fact. But why should it? Reality, 
identity with the real thing, is not a predicate : it could not be part of the 
‘nature’ of the perception concerned. In other contexts Hume might be 
expected to say this, yet here he speaks as if such identity were a predicate, 
the absence of which entitles us to conclude that no perception which fails 
to manifest it is ‘ the thing itself’. Hume’s interpretation of double images 
and allied perceptual phenomena, therefore, seems to me to have its reason, 
admittedly dubious, rather than to be an unsupported assumption. 

Basson himself is not too optimistic about his success in summarising 
Hume’s pronouncements about personal identity. (See p. 128.) Part of his 
difficulty is that he says rather too little about Hume’s account of memory. 
There lies the beginning of Hume’s trouble. Basson quotes (p. 131) a passage 
in which Hume ascribes to the memory “the frequent placing ”’ of “ re- 
sembling perceptions in the chain of thought” which must “ convey the 
imagination more easily from one link to another, and make the whole seem 
like the continuance of one object’ (T'reatise I, iv, § 6). Basson asserts 
that this is not an explanation of that relation between perceptions which 
makes them or seems to make them constitute a mind. “It is another 
explanation why we think all our perceptions are related to one object, 
the mind ”’ (Basson, ibid.). Also, he adds, Hume’s talk about ‘the chain 
of thought’ and ‘the imagination’ presupposes just what Hume intends 
to explain away. 

It seems to me that the point d’appui of Basson’s criticism is misplaced. 
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The passage quoted about memory does appear to be a possible account, in 
Hume’s terms, of that relation between perceptions which makes them seem 
to constitute one object, a mind—provided only, however, that Hume’s 
theory of memory is allowed to pass. Hume’s talk about ‘the chain of 
thought ’, ‘ the imagination ’, and so on, is so gross that he can have intended 
it only as a kind of metaphorical shorthand. Granted that perceptions are 
loose and separate, that some loose and separate perceptions are memory- 
perceptions (perceptions in which there is a distinction of past from present), 
and also that memory perceptions occur “ frequently ”’, as Hume says here, 
in a series of perceptions, then the sense of the extensity of the past could 
be so much a feature of this or that perception as to make it seem as if 
something had been carried over from past to present. Hence Hume could 
in principle be giving an account here of a relation amongst perceptions 
themselves, and not of a relation between perceptions on the one hand and 
a mind on the other. The account is mystifying, but what is fundamentally 
wrong-headed in it is Hume’s attempt to explain memory in terms of loose 
and separate perceptions. Any difficulties in the rest of his theory of personal 
identity are heaped upon this obscurity in the first place. 

At the end of this same chapter Basson produces an ingenious formal 
argument to show that on a set of five premisses which might be ascribed 
to Hume, Hume’s theory of personal identity yields the following false 
proposition : “ ‘I perceive A and I do not perceive A ’ is not self-contradic- 
tory’. If this deduction is to be avoided then Hume, according to Basson, 
must abandon one of the following premisses :— 

(1) “If X is not self-contradictory, then ‘I perceive that X’ is not 
self-contradictory ”’. 

(4) ““‘ A exists, and I do not perceive A’ is not self-contradictory ”’. 
If Hume rejects (1) he is rejecting a version of “ the basic postulate of em- 
piricism ”’. If (4), he is accepting solipsism. 

I have to confess that the ambiguity of ‘ perceive’ in this argument 
defeats me. Since the symbol ‘ X’ in (1) stands for the expression of any 
proposition, ‘ perceive’ as used in (1) cannot mean ‘ sense-perceive’. But 
whatever it does mean cannot be the sense of ‘ perceive ’ in which (premiss 
5) ‘I perceive that A exists’ entails ‘I perceive A’. ‘ Perceive ’ here could 
only mean ‘ sense-perceive ’, and the same holds for (4) above. 

The comments which I have made have touched on little more than 
three chapters of Basson’s book. I have allowed them to be fairly free 
because the book encourages renewed speculation about Hume’s aims, 
methods and achievements. Of course many of Basson’s discussions are not 
as drawn-out and explicit as some would wish. On the other hand the task 
of projecting Hume, the philosopher, on to 150 pages can have interesting 
results, if it leads the author, as it does here, to a fresh assessment of what is 
methodologically and structurally important in a very large mass of 


philosophy. 
G. P. HENDERSON 


University of St. Andrews. 
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La Notion de Liberté dans le “ Gorgias” de Platon. By Maurice VaNnnourts, 
(Leopoldville : Editions de l'Université. 1957. Pp. 44. Price B.fr. 35). 


The Platonist who sees this title will say to himself: ‘ Liberty in the Gorgias? ] 
don’t remember that’. If he looks in the Lexicon Platonicum, he will find that Ast 
lists only two occurrences of ‘ ¢\evfepia’ and only three of ‘ €XevGepos > in this 
dialogue. If he then reads this essay, he will find that Professor Vanhoutte has nothing 
to say about these five sentences but is discussing the dialectic of the Gorgias. The 
connexion between dialectic and liberty in Vanhoutte’s mind is that, if there exists a 
logical necessity or aydayxy by which certain conclusions must follow from certain 
hypotheses, he wonders how we can be at liberty to reject these conclusions. It is some 
kind of “‘ liberté d’esprit ’’ that he has in mind, as opposed to the ‘‘ constraint ’’ which 
either Socrates or the argument may put upon the answerer. He appears to be confident 
that this liberty of the mind is abundantly referred to in the Gorgias. He finds it, for 
example, in “‘ you seem to mean arts of this sort ’’ 450D, and in “‘ are you willing that 
we assume two sorts of persuasion ? ’’ 454E. He seems to say that this liberty is the 
subject of the dialogue. For ‘the defeat of the dialectician by the incomprehension 
and ill will of the answerers raises a very grave problem concerning liberty’. ‘‘ We 
have here the mystery of the will : admitting that a thesis is well founded and yet 
being unable to adopt it.” 


The conclusion at which the dialogue arrives is that ‘“‘ we should allow ourselves 
to be persuaded, and to be guided by an old wives’ tale, because perfect liberty is not 
yet in our grasp, owing to our state of ignorance ’’. The conclusions at which Vanhoutte 
arrives are that “in the last analysis the coherence of the discussions, which is liberty, 
is above all of an emotional nature, that is to say, it is an intimate conviction based 
on what we now call the moral sentiment of existence’, and that ‘‘ the mystery of 
liberty lies uniquely in the fact that one can be aware of a moral necessity and yet 
not be fully convinced ”’, and that “‘ the Gorgias teaches us that liberty has its origin 
only in the domain of belief and faith, when direct recourse to reason is for the moment 
excluded ”’. 


It is clear that, in the ten years since Vanhoutte wrote his book on Plato’s dialectic 
(La Méthode Ontologique de Platon, published 1956 but completed eight years previously), 
he has become interested in some form of Christian existentialism without ceasing to be 
interested in Plato’s dialectic, and that he now thinks to find a very close connexion 


between the two. “‘ Dialectic is above all things an existential test ; it reveals with 
precision the foundations of the I ; it is like a marvellous instrument for sounding the 
soul and the heart. ... It involves a veritable engagement with respect to the real.” 


The adoption of existentialism has not improved Professor Vanhoutte as an inter- 
preter of Plato. On the contrary, this essay is much less good than his book. To find 
a reference to the freedom of the will in expressions like ** But if you don’t want to, 
let us give it up and go away ” (506A), is a misinterpretation by generalization, that is, 
misinterpretation of an author by taking him to have had in mind a generalization 
which later thinkers can apply to what he said. 


It is not that Vanhoutte should have written two separate essays, one on the dialectic 
in the Gorgias and one on liberty of the mind. It is only that he should not have taken 
the Gorgias to be a selfconscious discussion of the liberty of the mind such as the human 
race did not conceive until centuries after Plato’s death. He could well have used the 
Gorgias as an example of the material in which his own problems of “ liberty ”’ arise. 
His problems of “ liberty ” are in reality, I think, two: (1) What are the best rules 
of thinking to follow in order to be as likely as possible to be holding true and not false 
views ? (2) Why should I think as well as possible if I don’t want to? 


RICHARD ROBINSON 
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Intention. By G. E. M. AnscomsBe. (Oxford : Blackwell. 1957. Pp. xi + 93. Price 
10s 6d). 


Miss Anscombe’s monograph is short, closely-argued, and much addicted to digres- 
sion. In style and manner it takes after Wittgenstein, and displays a similar indifference 
to ordinary standards of literary exposition. Positive conclusions can therefore be 
extracted only at some risk of misunderstanding, but such as they are they appear 
to be as follows. 

The problems about intention that merit distinction concern (1) expressions of 
intention ; (2) the intentional or non-intentional character of actions ; (3) the intention 
of an action, or with which it is done. As to the first of these, Miss Anscombe believes 
that expressions of intention do not express anything mental, being merely a con- 
ventionally formulated sub-class of predictions, in which the speaker happens also to 
be the agent, and in which his statement is justified by giving reasons for acting upon 
it, rather than evidence for its truth. How we are so readily able to tell that an expression 
is of this sort before the speaker starts to justify himself is not satisfactorily accounted 
for. Nor is anything said about expressions or reports of intention relating to the past 
rather than the future. Under her third head, Miss Anscombe reiterates her opinion 
that the intention of an action is not something in the agent’s mind, and is in most 
cases to be identified with what he actually does. The difficulty here, of course, is to 
decide what this is, since any given physical performance can be construed in a multi- 
tude of ways, not all of which the agent can be said to intend. This problem is dis- 
cussed in some detail at a later stage. The more obviously pressing objection, that 
intentions normally become interesting only when they fail to square with any tolerable 
description of the actual performance, is scarcely considered at all. 

In contending with her second group of problems, Miss Anscombe involves herself 
in a complicated analysis of the grounds for calling an action intentional. Intention- 
ality, she thinks, is not an additional feature that some actions possess, but a form of 
description applied to them, in answer to the query, why they were done. Not every 
action can be so described, for if it was involuntary, or if the agent was unaware of 
doing it, it is not amenable to this sort of enquiry. If and when the question does have 
application, this is due, we are told, to fulfilment of the following psychological con- 
ditions : that the doing of the action is known to the agent other than by observation, 
and that its causes are mental, i.e., known to him in the same sort of way. Why these 
conditions are introduced, and what they amount to, is very imperfectly explained ; 
neither seems to be verifiable, and since both are apparently satisfied in certain in- 
voluntary actions, there is evidently little to be gained by dragging them in. More 
pertinent, perhaps, is the contention that intentional actions are accounted for, not 
by evidential or causal explanation, but by relating them to considerations of good or 
evil in the agent’s own past, by interpreting them in terms of some further intention, 
or by referring them to some future state of affairs as their goal. A good many descrip- 
tions of actions automatically commit us to explanations of this type ; in other cases 
we presumably just choose to account for them in this way. But in that case, how are 
we ever in a position to be wrong ? 

Matters would have been clearer in all this if Miss Anscombe had begun by deciding 
whether her sense of ‘ intentionally ’ is equivalent to ‘ knowingly ’ or * deliberately ° ; 
whether there are any differences between first and third person uses of the word ; how 
far to do a thing intentionally is to have any intention in doing it ; and what is meant 
by calling an action ‘ unintentional’, as distinct from non-intentional, involuntary, 
compulsive, inadvertent, misconceived, negligent, short-sighted, mistaken and the 
rest. Such an examination might well have confirmed her view that ‘ intentional ’ is 
a word for describing actions, not for indicating the presence of special components ; 
but it would also have brought out how little its application depends on any knowledge 
S the intention of the agent, the nature of his action, or the reasons for which it was 

one. 

The remainder of the book is largely given over to discussion of the already-mentioned 
difficulty about the number of different ways there are of describing a particular per- 
formance, depending on how far its remoter ends are incorporated into the description, 
and how far these ends or consequences are recognized by the agent himself. This 
eventually gets tangled up with an exposition of the true doctrine of Aristotle concerning 
the practical syllogism, the point of which is apparently to show that the order of premis- 
ses in the latter reproduces, in reverse, the enlarging sequence of intentions whereby 
we seek to give fuller explanations of actions whose significance would otherwise be 
left unclear. There are also some curious remarks about animals. Miss Anscombe 
allows that they have intentions, but for some reason denies their ability to express 
them. She can hardly mean that they cannot indicate them in advance ; and what more, 
in the absence of language, can they honestly be expected to do ? Particularly when 
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most of our own intentions are expressed, or evinced, in precisely the same sort of way, 

Tortuous and wrong-headed as it occasionally appears, this book has the merit of 
tackling a genuine problem in a comparatively fresh and unstereotyped manner, If 
the results are somewhat disappointing, this is largely because the work seems hard] 
to have got beyond the stage of a first draft. One hopes that Miss Anscombe will return 
to the subject ; and that when she does so, her thoughts will be presented less en dés. 
habille than she has chosen to present them here. 


P. L. Heatr 


Determinism and Freedom in the Age of Modern Science. Edited by Stpnry Hook, 
(New York: New York University Press. 1958. Pp. xv + 237. Price $5.00). 


Determinism and Freedom is the first volume of proceedings of the New York Uni- 
versity Institute of Philosophy. It consists of a series of papers by the philosophers and 
scientists who were invited to attend the Institute. The first three sections, which are 
entitled ‘ Determinism and Philosophy’, ‘ Determinism in Modern Science’, and 
* Determinism and Responsibility in Law and Ethics’, are a collection of largely in. 
dependent papers. They are followed by a concluding section in which the substance 
of the ensuing discussions is reproduced. The papers themselves are so unequal, not 
only in quality—which is inevitable—but in the care taken over them, that one cannot 
help wondering whether the symposiasts had a common aim. Certainly, if their object 
was to open up new ground, this volume must, on the whole, be accounted a failure, 
for most of its furrows have already helped to deepen the lines of philosophers’ brows; 
on the other hand, if their object was to bring together, within a pair of covers, authori- 
tative statements of the main contemporary views with regard to the problems suggested 
by its title, it must be reckoned a considerable success. Some of the symposiasts make 
two or three thousand words do as much work as several times that number are ordin.- 
arily expected to do. Indeed, there are one or two masterpieces of compression. The 
result is that an honours student who wished to study this family of problems by con- 
sidering the varied accommodation which has been offered to it by contemporary 
groups of philosophers could scarcely do better than consult this volume. Furthermore, 
it does contain some original contributions to its subject. From this point of view the 
most noteworthy papers are probably those contributed by Max Black (‘ Making Some. 
thing Happen’) and H. L. A. Hart (‘ Legal Responsibility and Excuses ’). In addition 
a number of most interesting points are to be found scattered through the discussion 
papers, especially in those of R. W. Chisholm, C. J. Ducasse, Carl G. Hempel, Sidney 
Hook, Ernest Nagel, and Arthur Pap. Also, the Institute’s opening paper, given by 
Brand Blanshard, contains some unfamiliar observations about the feeling of freedom. 

Max Black begins his paper by considering a clear case of making something happen 
—a man moving a glass of beer from a table to his mouth—and distinguishes it from 
problematic and border-line cases. Such perfectly clear cases are paradigms which 
enable us to give reasons for the linguistic decisions we make when faced with cases 
which are not clear. Black claims that these paradigms remain influential when we pass 
from what he calls the home spun language of ‘making something happen’ to the more 
sophisticated language of ‘ cause’ and ‘ effect’. He attempts to trace the course of 
this development by studying the analogical extensions of the expression ‘ making 
something happen ’, showing how it gradually comes to be applied to objects as well 
as to agents. The result is a ‘ kaleidoscope of applications ’ with no common denomin- 
ator save ‘ universal connection’ “‘ or the even vaguer notion of ‘ predictability’ 

‘“* But such abstract and simplified formulas fail to do justice to the actual uses of 
‘cause ’ and its cognates.” He then claims that when causal language leaps to a still 
higher level of sophistication under pressure from the requirements of scientific ex- 
planation the notion of a cause “ becomes correspondingly more elusive, until it threatens 
to vanish altogether into the abstract conception of a law, a parameter, a boundary 
condition . . .”. His general conclusion is that ‘cause’ is a schematic word which 
permits “‘ such wide variation of specific determination according to context and the 
purposes of investigation ” that “‘ any attempt to state a ‘ universal law of causation’ 
must prove futile ”’ 
H. L. A. Hart himself supplies a statement of the main aim of his paper (p. 83): 
. to draw attention to the analogy between conditions that are treated by criminal 
law as excusing conditions and certain similar conditions that are treated in another 
branch of the law as invalidating certain civil transactions such as wills, gifts, contracts, 
and marriages ’’. These conditions have been justified in two main ways. Hart effec- 
tively criticises both these ways and then produces an alternative view of his own which 
he summarises (p. 98) as follows : “‘ we can regard their function [the excusing con- 
ditions] as a mechanism for . . . maximising within the framework of coercive criminal 
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law the efficacy of the individual’s informed and considered choice in determining the 
future and also his power to predict that future ”’. 
Elizabeth Lane Beardsley’s paper (‘ “‘ Excusing Conditions ’’ and Moral Responsi- 
bility ’) contains what seems to be a damaging criticism of Hart’s theory. 
The volume is very well produced and even has an index. Misprints occur on pages 
51, 97, 99, 105, 126, 155 and 188. 
H. J. N. Horspurcu 


Ethics and the Moral Life. By BERNARD Mayo. (London: Macmillan. 1958. Pp. 238. 
Price 21s). 


The first of this book’s three sections takes the logic of moral discourse for its central 
theme and attends to such notions as ‘ imperative’, ‘evaluation’, ‘ principle’ and 
‘standard ’. Roughly speaking, the views presented here conform to the line of the 
Hare-Nowell-Smith axis. Discussion follows on the topics of ‘‘ Ethical Relativism ”’, 
“Subjectivism versus Objectivism ”’, “‘ Reasons ”’, “ Criteria”’ and “ Truth”. “ Uni- 
versalisability ’’, of which three dimensions are distinguished, is used as a pass-key to 
unlock more than one door. Most of this section represents what might now be called 
the standpoint of orthodoxy in analytic moral philosophy and Mr. Mayo unfolds his 
position briskly, being at his best perhaps in the passages in which he criticises the 
arguments of other people : W. R. Lillie’s Introduction to Ethics, for instance, receives 
crushing treatment. 

In the second section, ‘‘ Commitment ”’ becomes the point of departure and emphasis 
is laid on the existence of moral disputes ; conflicts are no accidental feature of morality 
but an integral part of it. Moral problems are distinguished from personal problems 
and this point is related to the opinion that “a decision for which no reason can be 
given cannot be a moral decision ”. Turning next to “ Self-control ’’, Mr. Mayo criticises 
classical ideas about the relation between Reason and Passion ; also “‘ para-political ”’ 
and ‘“‘ para-mechanical ”* myths about the soul’s parts. The suggested guiding-thread 
for this labyrinth is the logical dichotomy between dispositions and occurrences. Aris- 
totle’s question, ‘ How is it possible for Reason to lose control of the Passions?’ is 
reformulated as ‘ How is it possible for statements about dispositions to admit of excep- 
tions ?’ and the answer is a reminder that “‘ the dispositions we attribute to human 
beings, unlike those we attribute to chemical substances, are always of the ‘ more or 
less’ type’. However, the difficulties involved in the idea of self-control remain at 
issue for two further chapters, on “‘ Conscience and Authority ”, which seem to me to 
be the most valuable and interesting part of the book. Taking the characteristic feature 
of conscience to be its authoritativeness, Mr. Mayo examines the notion of authority 
in relation to the notions of organisation, office (7.e. position in an organisation), com- 
mand and control. Moral authority and moral self-control are considered in the light 
of this examination. The difficulty of the apparent absence, in the case of morality, 
of any single relevant organisation is met by invoking the Kantian notion of a Kingdom 
of Ends : there is a distinctively moral organisation to which we all belong, but we 
are all on the same level in it. Furthermore, moral authority differs from all other 
sources of authority in being unchallengeable ; for as a moral agent a man has the 
right “to set himself against all external authorities whatever, and to make up his 
own mind what he ought to do”. Besides using the idea of an organisation in this 
way, Mr. Mayo has recourse also to the idea that each agent constitutes an organisation 
in himself. This allows various types of breakdown in the application of moral rules 
to be categorised in terms of possible relationships between a Legislature, an Adminis- 
tration and an Executive. The Executive might fail to obey the Administration, the 
Administration might fail to apply the right principles to the given situation, and so 
on. The political analogy, dubbed ‘model’ now instead of ‘myth’, is thus reinstated, 
with a warning that we are to extract no more from it than is needed. 

To make intelligible how a sane person may (voluntarily, even purposefully) do 
something which he knows for certain he ought not to do, which he will afterwards 
deny he really wanted to do, and for which he will feel remorse to the end of his days— 
to make this intelligible is a tall order and it would be quite unfair to complain against 
Mr. Mayo for failing to do so. I doubt if he comes very closely to grips with the problem. 
One reason may be his omission to investigate, either here or anywhere else in the book, 
the notions of desire and pleasure. Another may be his conception of remorse which, 
in an example, he attributes to the time-lag between a reflective decision and “ the 
dispositional reorientation required for ‘ whole-hearted’ conduct’”’. This reduces it 
to a kind of psychological sluggardliness and strikes me as superficial. 

The final section of the book contains remarks on the contrast between Doing and 
Being and terminates with a chapter on Freedom. 


R. F. Hotianp 
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A Modern Introduction to Moral Philosophy. By ALAN MonTerioRE. (London : Rout. 
ledge. 1958. Pp. vii + 213. Price 14s). 


Mr. Montefiore believes that moral philosophy has to contend with two basically 
important problems, the nature of value judgements and the existence or non-existenge 
of free will. His book is almost wholly devoted to the first, with a tailpiece on the second, 
His general theme being the distinction between statements of value and statements 
of fact, ie. both the need for such a distinction and the difficulties of making it at al] 
clear and precise except by a doctrinaire dogmatism which he honourably eschews, he 
proceeds by formulations and reformulations to meet objections through the range of 
‘ liking ’, ‘ approving’, ‘ valuing’, ‘ making neutral statements’, etc. ; and he freely 
admits from time to time that he has not entirely succeeded in answering the objection 
which he has raised. He ends with a chapter on reasons, causes and freedom, in which 
he puts fairly the issues of the problem, and indicates that it is far too tough a nut for 
linguistic methods to crack. 

It is a philosophically untidy book, and all the better for that, because what people 
who are being “ introduced "’ to philosophy need from books is to see other people 
thinking, not to find the results of their thought. A book in which the author is maki 
up his mind (or not quite making up his mind) as he goes along has the advantage, for 
its particular audience, over the well exhibited collection of clear arguments, of being 
more enlivening. For this engaging impression of unrevised activity a certain price 
has to be paid : the reader, like an important guest arriving late at a party, is from time 
to time hurried up to a snatch of a topic and then whisked away again before he can 
possibly have taken it in. This “‘ that’s Russell’s Theory of Descriptions—that was” 
technique cannot be suitable to such a book. And occasional outbreaks of parish-pump 
prattle, such as “* . the lengthy discussions of many otherwise somewhat curious 
problems ” and “ at least one leading modern philosopher has been so impressed . . .”, 
are neither wanted nor likely to have their allusions taken by those at whom the book 
is aimed. But these are minor irritations to be set against Mr. Montefiore’s major merit 
of presenting a working model of a moral philosopher keeping ahead, but not all that 
inaccessibly ahead, of those for whom he is writing. 


A. D. Wooziey 


Whitehead’s Metaphysics : An Introductory Exposition. By Ivor Lecierc. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 1958. Pp. xiii + 234. Price 21s). 


There are at least two ways of interpreting Whitehead’s later philosophy. We can 
either show that the key words in that difficult work Process and Reality derive their 
meanings from his earlier studies in mathematics and the philosophy of science, or we 
can take the view that there has been a shift of interest in the problems and issues 
discussed, that they are now of a purely philosophical sort. 

Leclere in this introductory volume accepts the interpretation of Whitehead 
as a pure philosopher. He denies that Whitehead’s later philosophy is simply an ex- 
panded version of the earlier philosophy of science. Whitehead’s theory, he tells us, 
has been widened to take into account metaphysical problems. 

My chief criticism of Leclerc’s book is his tendency to interpret Whitehead as if 
he were a traditional literary philosopher. One would not think from the main 
body of his account that Whitehead was one of the pioneers of modern mathematical 
logic. Leclere’s approach to Whitehead’s later philosophy resembles the initial reaction 
to it of philosophers with aesthetic and religious interests. They held that Whitehead 
had produced a metaphysics which broke away from his earlier philosophy of science. 
This made some reviewers remark that Process and Reality gave the impression that 
the Middle Ages had got the better of the Twentieth Century. 

However, it has gradually been realised that many of the problems discussed in 
Whitehead’s earlier writings can be found in Process and Reality, and that we deal 
here with a development rather than the injection of radically new ideas. Whitehead 
has not shifted his interests on to an entirely new set of problems. As Lowe aptly re- 
marks in his valuable contribution to the Schillp volume on Whitehead (p. 123), ‘‘ the 
only possible answer to the question ‘ Philosopher or Mathematician?’ is ‘ At all 
times both’”’. 

If we are to believe Leclerc, Whitehead went for his philosophical models to the 
great philosophers of the past, as well as referring to the data given in his own experi- 
ence. Someone like McTaggart might philosophise in this way, but it seems scarcely 
likely that Whitehead would. It is a much more reasonable hypothesis to assume 
that Whitehead’s later writings are to be interpreted in terms of his earlier ones and 
in the light of his logical and scientific ideas. Whitehead himself points out the similarity 
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of his philosophical method to that of mathematics. Indeed he suggests (Philosophical 
Review 1937, p. 186) that Symbolic Logie will become the foundation of aesthetics. 
“From that stage ’’, he goes on, “it will proceed to conquer ethics and theology ”’. 

Leclere’s lack of interest in the more logical side of Whitehead’s philosophy comes 

out when he touches upon the theory of “ extensive abstraction’. “ For our present 

” he tells us, “‘ it is not necessary to discuss this theory ’’ (p. 10). This may 
be the case as regards the theory as a whole, but there are certain features of it, such 
as the notion of “‘ extensive connection’, which play a central role in Whitehead’s 
later philosophy. 

I do not myself think there has been such a vital shift in Whitehead’s ideas as Leclerc 
claims. One can find a parallel for most of the problems discussed in his earlier work. 
That Leclerc has not identified them may simply arise from the fact that he has not 
looked hard enough. Whitehead’s emphasis on process, the relatedness of nature, the 
ingression of objects, are all to be found there. As far back as 1906 in his Mathematical 
Concepts of the Material World he postulated a class of physical entities (or linear reals) 
which resembles his later notion of prehensions. Further, there is some evidence for 
believing that Whitehead, like the Gestalt psychologists, has used the field theory of 
physics as a model for experience. 

Leclerc has taken a good deal of trouble with this book. As a statement of a 
positive point of view it is admirably done. Despite my criticisms, which stem from 
a different approach, it forms a most stimulating introduction to Whitehead’s ideas. 


W. Mays 


Philosophie Biologique. By E. Cattotr. (Paris: Doin. 1957. Pp. 358. Price 2850 fr.). 
Structure, Function and Purpose. By Aprian C. Moutyn. (New York : Liberal Arts 
Press. 1957. Pp. ix + 198. Price $4.00). 


British works on the philosophy of science, with one or two notable exceptions, 
either explicitly or tacitly restrict their treatment to the physical sciences. Failure to 
emphasise the peculiar nature of the problems of method, principle, and validation 
which face the biologist (in the widest sense of the term) is the cause of a good deal of 
misunderstanding among the general public whose conception of “ science ”’ is apt to 
be restricted to sputniks and thermonuclear hazards. It is a pleasure, therefore, to 
draw attention to these two works with the added hope that philosophers (if this sense 
of the word is not now hopelessly outmoded) may equip themselves to redress this 
balance within the sphere of general culture. 

In Philosophie Biologique M. Callot, already widely known for his valuable work 
in the history of biological thought in the sixteenth century and on the concept of 
“ civilisation ’’, has contributed a text-book in a series devoted to every aspect of 
biology for the use of students in the Ecoles Normales Supérieures. As such it might 
be expected to be of little appeal to readers of a philosophical periodical. It bears the 
marks of a text-book, however, only in respect of comprehensiveness, lucidity, and 
wealth of exemplification of the ideas discussed. In its free use of original sources and 
ample documentation it attains a standard of scholarship adequate for all purposes. 
In its presentation of rival attitudes it achieves philosophical detachment. It is only 
in the absence of any sustained thesis (though it is fairly clear where M. Callot’s sym- 
pathies lie) that it differs from the majority of works reviewed in these columns. It is 
impossible in the space available to do more than indicate roughly the nature of the 
contents. Apart from an introduction attempting to “ place ’’ the philosophy of biology 
within the wider context of the philosophy of science (whose relation to the most general 
categories of philosophy is also examined) the work is divided into three parts—the 
Domain of Biology, Methodology of the Biological Sciences, and Epistemology of the Bio- 

ical Sciences. In the first of these divisions it is shown how the peculiar character 
of the objects dealt with in the biological sciences pose in the highest degree the problem 
of classification, both of the objects themselves and of the aspects (form, function, 
organisation, behaviour, etc.) under which they are studied. In the second the problem 
of abstraction in space and time is dominant; here is developed Claude Bernard’s 
wise recognition that the affinities of sciences lie less in the objects that they study 
than in the methods which they pursue. It is in the light of this understanding that 
much (but not all!) of the dispute about efficient and final causation loses its point. 
The third part deals with the “ epistemology *’ of such questions as the nature, mani- 
festation (organisation), origin, and evolution of living forms. In all this it will be readily 
understood there is much descriptive matter in which philosophical analysis plays 
no part. Though this perforce greatly lengthens the book, it is much to be welcomed 
in providing a sound propaideutic on which fruitful discussion may be based. A note- 
worthy example of the necessity for this is M. Callot’s exposure of the travesty of La- 
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marck’s teaching which is usually set up (by some biologists as well as by philosopher) 
to be “ refuted”. British philosophers may be disconcerted by a looseness of textyy 
in M. Callot’s philosophical analysis and use of terms (e.g. épistemologie) ; but it 

be the case that at certain stages of discussion excess of rigour may pass from the fun. 
tion of a firm support to that of a strait jacket preventing progress, which only th 
free play of ideas can bring about. 

The title of Dr. Moulyn’s book (which is the development of articles published 
elsewhere)—Structure, Function and Purpose—though indicative of the matter hp 
discusses gives no hint of the manner in which the discussion is to be carried on ; no 
does the sub-title—An Inquiry into the Concepts and Methods of Biology from the Viey. 
point of Time—reveal that the problem he attacks is the general philosophical one of 
the nature of what may be called temporal modes. It is true that his interest in th 
problem arises out of the traditional biological dilemma of ‘‘ mechanical ”’ determinign 
and purposeful striving, brought to a head for him by his work as a psychiatrist ; but 
the means by which he seeks to resolve the dilemma—by the postulation of a duali 
in the temporal mode—is one of the greatest interest for any philosopher not bemused 
by the static categories of formal logic or by the ultimate sterility of merely verbal 
analysis. Briefly his thesis is that it is necessary to recognise a subjective mode of 
time which is characteristic of ‘‘ higher ’’ animals only, and “ clock” time based ulti. 
mately on spatial intervals. This duality is not of course to be confused with “‘ absolute” 
(Newtonian) and relative (physically observed) time. Dr. Moulyn’s duality goes dee 
(though he seems to leave open the question of its categoreal status) and the two modal. 
ities are in a sense equally ‘‘ real’ ; whereas the contemporary view of “ absolute” 
time is that it is a mathematical fiction required to make the (now superseded) New. 
tonian dynamics work. Dr. Moulyn arrives at his idea of “ subjective ’’ time bya 
phenomenological analysis in which the real experiences of emotional ‘‘ hangover” 
from the past and the vivid tension of expectancy are given their due weight. But it 
is not to be supposed that this has relevance to creatures devoid of the power of abstrae- 
tion and ideation. Whereas objective time can be given an “ operational ’’ definition 
to any appropriate degree of precision, subjective time is based on what Dr. Moulyn 
prefers to call the “ precious”’ (rather than “ specious ”’) present. The dilemma of 
“causal determination ”’ and “‘ purposive striving” is thus resolved : each is closed 
within its appropriate temporal modality. Within ** objective time ”’ physical determin. 
ism is king ; ‘‘ purpose ”’ is misleading and must be eschewed. In the “ higher ” (in. 
tentionally vague at this stage) animals activity is ‘“ determined” within objective 
time, ‘* purposeful *’ (in enormously varying degrees) in subjective time. There is of 
course much else for which there is no room for comment. The thesis is not wholly 
new ; but this new formulation is, | am convinced, of considerable importance and 
deserves careful consideration. In regard to its application, the account of early embryo- 
logical changes (pp. 70f.) will probably be unintelligible to those without previous 
knowledge—which is just as well, since it gives a very misleading impression of a pro- 
cess which in any case is characteristic of only a very limited and far from typical group 
of animals ; but the general run of the argument is unaffected. 


W. P. D. WicuTman 


Le Formalisme Logico-Mathématique et le Probléme du non-sens. By Franz CRAHAY. 
(Paris : Société d’Editions ‘‘ Les Belles Lettres’’. 1957. Pp. 153. Price 500 fr.) 


M. Crahay’s essay deals with symbolic logic and the philosophy of meaning. We 
must, he says, distinguish the notion, which is a purely formal affair and belongs to 
logical syntax, from the concept, which brings in semantics and pragmatics as well. 
There cannot be such a thing as a formal logic of the concept, and yet logic is involved 
with the conceptual at every turn for concepts underlie notions and are the source of 
whatever sense and intelligibility they have. The out and out formalist position, which 
of course ignores the distinction, betrays itself in a variety of ways. For example Hilbert’s 
finitism at the metamathematical level is a major concession to the conceptual ; certain 
kinds of notation which are used tacitly beg for special types of interpretation ; above 
all, systems of logic betray their liaisons with living discourse and the world of experi- 
ence in the special measures they are forced to take in order to protect themselves 
from nonsense of the kind generated by the classical paradoxes. 

The bulk of the book is taken up with the question whether there can be a formal 
theory of the conditions of sense (meaningfulness). A long and bewildering review of 
various brands of type-theory leads to the conclusion that such a system can never 
be anything but partial and incomplete. Automatic criteria of meaningfulness such as 
the vicious circle principle are far too rigid, for in all living languages there are exceptions 
to these rules, circles which are not vicious, special cases, as Goedel and Wittgenstein 
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have said, like not dividing through by 0 in arithmetic. In reality the distinction of 
levels, the talk of systematic ambiguity and the rest are symptoms of an oscillation 
between a purely mechanistic programme and the demands of intelligibility, in other 
words between the two poles of notion and concept. Russell is badly mistaken in think- 
ing that difference of type simply means difference of syntactical function, for a formal 
theory of sense needs the support of semantics and pragmatics, but it would be equally 
wrong to wholly abandon the theory of types for the almost unlimited freedom of ordin- 

age. The logician’s real job is to map the area within which the formal criteria 
can be applied. Russell’s ramified theory is said to be the least imperfect model yet 
conceived of a theory of the conditions of meaningfulness, apparently because, having 
orders as well as types, it is best fitted to express the conceptual. 

This part of the discussion is rather unsatisfactory. The author’s style is remote 
and allusive, and he is constantly throwing out ideas and suggestions without fully 
explaining what reason there is to accept them, or even in some cases what exactly 
they mean. There is said to be an analogy between the axiom of infinity and the axiom 
of reducibility, but the reader is left to guess precisely what it is. M. Crahay asks rhetori- 
cally ““ Why not try to construct predicability on the basis of self-identity ? ’’ but makes 
no attempt to set out the construction in extenso. In parts the discussion is too obscure 
for the ordinary reader and gives an impression of undue haste. 

Against this must be set a number of philosophical remarks of considerable subtlety. 
(1) M. Crahay suggests for example that a constructive metasystem should treat the 
law of excluded middle as not generally applicable. (Why is it sometimes taken for granted 
that the law must either be laid down for all propositions or else omitted altogether, 
as if there were some absurdity in maintaining that it does not apply to some mathe- 
matical statements but does apply to the great mass of propositions which can be con- 
clusively verified or falsified ?). (2) He says (perhaps following some remarks of Klein 
on the subject) that in considering the idea of mathematical existence one should not 
regard mathematics simply as a set of formal rules nor simply as a set of problem- 
solving techniques. It is both: the two aspects are complementary. (3) In spite of 
his hostility to formalism he owns up to a suspicion that it may be possible to form 
the concept of a transfinite set without possessing an effective procedure for constructing 
it. (4) That meaning is not simply a matter of syntax may have been said before but 
it is worth saying again. 

I have noted some fifteen misprints, but none which is likely to mislead. 


G. D. DuTHre 


Introduction to Logic. By Parrick Supprres. (Princeton: Van Nostrand. London: 
Macmillan. 1957. Pp. xviii + 312. Price 40s). 


Since Frege and Russell showed how formal logic could be connected with arithmetic 
it has become possible to teach the elements of the subject in two sharply contrasting 
ways. The choice lies between treating logic as making explicit the implicit procedural 
basis of mathematics and the exact sciences, and so as forming a propaedeutic to the 
study of these, and the alternative of treating it as being a science of every kind of 
discourse, interesting in itself and for the philosophical problems to which it may give 
rise. This is a pedagogic choice, between alternative treatments, and need not (though 
it may) accompany a choice between different theories about logic. Professor Suppes’ 
book is an admirable example of the former type of treatment, and will therefore be 
of great value for teaching logic to mathematics and science students, but of corres- 
pondingly less interest to the philosopher, who will reasonably choose the second alter- 
native when teaching logic as a preparation for philosophy or humane subjects. But 
any philosopher of science dealing with the application of mathematical, and particularly 
of axiomatic, methods to the sciences will find interesting material here, e.g. in the dis- 
cussion of mechanics, measurement and probability, as indeed the author hopes. 

a covers the ground rapidly, without loss of clarity, but avoiding discussion 
of philosophical issues. The first half of the book (to p. 173) deals with principles of 
formal inference in sentential and predicate calculus, informal proofs as illustrated by 
theorems of arithmetic, and definition. The second half (129 pp.) is entitled ‘‘ Elementary 
Intuitive Set Theory ’’, and includes chapters on relations, functions (reaching Church’s 
lambda notation), and the axiomatic method. The standard of explanation is generally 
high, and there is an ample supply of well-chosen exercises after each section. The 
selection of techniques is well-suited to the mathematical and scientific student who 
will be the chief user of the book : methods of interpretation and derivation are given 
plenty of space, and very little to mechanical decision procedures, while the syllogism 
is brought in merely as a part of set theory, to be covered by Venn diagrams. But it 
is a pity that there is no bibliography, or reading lists at the end of chapters, and very 
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little mention is made of the historical background of logic, more frequent occasiong} 
allusions to which would not extend the length of the book. 

The few novelties that Suppes introduces in the earlier part have little to recommend} _ 
them ; in particular, the proof-notation for quantification theory produces extrem, 
complexity (p. 95, for instance). It is cumbrous to use and unpleasant to read compan] 
with that in Copi’s Symbolic Logic, as well as conveying less information. Are ambiguoy} 
names really necessary as well as variables ? Though happily used by mathematiciang 
and logicians, they are, by the way, philosophically suspicious (see Rescher, in Analysis ¥ 
April 1958). 

The avoidance of philosophical discussion may not in itself be a demerit in a log) 
text-book, but it usually permits some confusions to escape notice, and this book is 
no exception to the rule. The worst confusion is between sentence and statement; ~ 
at the top of p. 14, one finds the formal definition of tautology as a feature of sentences, 
but on the following page two rules are given which treat statements as tautologies, 
and they apparently can become or cease to be tautologous when in certain ways their 
component sentences are substituted on. On p. 50 Suppes relapses into talking of “ state. 
ments’, even saying translations of sentences are statements ; but four pages later he 
says true or false formulas are to be called ‘ sentences’, and defines ‘ sentence’ aga 
formula with no free variables. ‘ Statements’ return again on p. 115 and pp. 189 ff 
No doubt there are reasons of which the author is unaware for the recurrent intrusion 
of this term ; a little discussion would at least have obviated the inconsistency. Similarly, 
on pp. 7-8 the sidestepping of the problem of counterfactuals (taken no further on pj ~ 
298) allows the discussion of conditionals in general to remain at a very superficial } 
level, as does the whole treatment of the relation between logical constants and ordinary | 
language connectives. The interpretation of ‘ only if’ in example (6) on p. 8 is si 
wrong ; but it would have been worth pointing out (as this does, I have found, lead to 
mistakes) that ‘if’ when said with sufficient emphasis in ordinary speech frequently 
means ‘ only if’. 

But these are deficiencies from a philosophical point of view, and the book is excellent 
within the limitations of the series for which it was designed. 

Errata :—p. 10 : for (3) S->HvU read (3) S->H & U. p. 48 : ‘ Everyone is a miser’ 
should read for accuracy ‘ Everything is a miser ’, as the means for achieving the former § 
statement symbolically were made available on p. 46 (2). p. 64: cf. Th. 10 with Axiom § 
2 ; the latter should read ‘ Q P Q’ to preserve the twist. p. 82 : the name of ‘ the former § 
loved one ’ does not seem to illustrate the point made. p. 105 : it is not explained what 
@ group is; yet (p. vii) ‘“‘ no background in mathematics . . . is supposed’. p. 117; 
for ‘ yQz’ in line 10 from bottom read ‘xQy’. p. 171n: for ‘ begin’ read ‘ being’, 
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NOTE 
Moral Issues in the Training of Teachers and Social Workers 


Papers read at the above conference at Keele 25-7 March 1960 have been printed 
in Special Monograph Supplement No. 3 to The Sociological Review (ed. Paul Halmos), 
Contributors include Professors C. A. Mace, P. H. Nowell-Smith, A. E. Teale, D. J. 
O’Connor, A. G. N. Flew, L. A. Reid, Mr. A. C. MacIntyre, and Mr. R. F. Atkinson. 

Copies of the Monograph may be obtained (12/-, post free) from the Secretary te 
the Monograph Editor, The Sociological Review, University College of North Stafford- 
shire, Keele, N. Staffs. 


